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To one who has been long in city pent, And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer } 
’Tis very sweet to look into the fair Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
—J. KEaATs. 
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VEN though the statistical records of the 
recent state basket-ball tournament have 
slipped away from us, one impression will 
stay for a long time. It was the conduct of 
the players. The behavior of the 
boys during these exciting events 
seemed to pass the lie to those 
who contend that modern education does not 
develop disciplinary controls and that students 
grow up in unchecked freedom. With the 
bleachers rocking in partisan bedlam, with 
medals and championships at stake, one could 
hardly have blamed these youngsters for occa- 
sional lapses of self-control. Nevertheless, there 
they were, cool as veterans. No displays of tem- 
per, no baiting officials, no collapse of spirit. 
How do they get that way? Certainly not 
by the old-fashioned instruments of discipline 
as we knew them. Modern education employs 
a minimum of strong-arm or penalty methods. 
Instead, pupils learn how to work and play 
through processes of working together, shoul- 
dering individual or group responsibility, as- 
suming leadership and rising or falling upon 
their merits. To rate well with their group is 
a strong incentive, and those who fail to play 
the game fairly feel the powerful stigma of 
social disapproval. Thus is evolved a self- 
generated discipline far more enduring than 
outside controls under which discipline van- 
ishes the moment the control is released. 

On a recent visit to a large high school it 
was observed that there were no teachers su- 
pervising the home rooms. Students had _re- 
quested they be placed on their own. Occupants 
of the rooms were at work and there was no 
disorder. The pupils had organized a super- 
visory system of their own. Other instances 


DISCIPLINE, 
SELF-IMPOSED 


could be cited. 

Our pupils have learned by participation, 
responsibility, and a show of confidence in 
them. They respond to self-imposed standards. 
Who doesn’t? True, they may be disputative 
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Or question teachers’ decisions at times; in 
short, they do not “swallow it whole’, but, 
isn’t the world better for it? Recall the dis- 
respect, the brawls, the vandalism incident to 
school events of years ago. The conclusion must 
follow that, as a pattern for citizenship train- 
ing, the former concept of discipline simply 
did not produce the desired results. 


* 


VERY educational conference we have at- 

tended during recent months has dealt 
with the shortage of teachers. Just how serious 
the lack of adequately prepared teachers will be 
next fall is not clear. Estimates vary. The rural 
areas will be hit hardest 
according to predictive 
fields 


THE UNCERTAINTY 


OF TEACHER SUPPLY eige ; 
criteria. In certain 


the number of graduates is far short of the 
demands of normal times. This shortage will 
be greater if in the induction of millions into 
war service and war industry teachers are not 
exempted. Also, there is the factor of teachers 
voluntarily entering war work. Much of this 
occupational migration is wholly outside of the 
control of school authorities. On the other 
hand, the profession can be more stabilized 
if school boards offer the proper inducements. 

The Council on Education has made a plea 
for teachers to stand by, but they can hardly 
be blamed for their seeming defection if there 
is nothing substantial to hold their loyalty. 
In large measure this is squarely up to boards 
of education. Reports show that many boards 
have taken rising living costs and impending 
shortage of teachers seriously. They recognize 
that teaching must be made more attractive. 
As a result increases have been granted gen- 
erally. Some rural boards have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall and have given thirty per 
cent raises. A few are trying to get by with 
what they now consider bargain rates. Some 
cities have granted increases over and above the 
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schedule. Communities which refuse to meet 
reasonable teacher demands are apt to have to 
shoulder heavy blame when September rolls 
around. 


* 


i om present federal aid bill is amended bill 
S. 1313 introduced originally in 1941 by 
Senator Thomas of Utah. This measure seems 
to have been so drafted as to meet objections 
which formerly were voiced by 
certain sections and groups. It 
specifically bars any and all fed- 
eral control except audits of funds and proof 
that funds were spent according to provisions. 
The federal government cannot control the ad- 
ministration, personnel, curriculum, instruction, 
or methods, such being reserved to the States. 
It authorizes an appropriation of $300,000,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1943. Allotments 
to states are computed upon the basis of the 
number of inhabitants 5-17 years old, inclu- 
sive, and the personal net income in the state, 
the formula being written into the bill. Use of 
funds is for elementary and secondary schools. 
If states decide to do so the elementary school 
may include kindergarten and nursery classes 


FEDERAL AID 
FOR SCHOOLS 


and the high school may include through the 
fourteenth year. Not more than 209% of the 
funds can be used for buildings, equipment, 
and land. 

The plan of apportionment of funds to local 
districts shall be determined by the 
Local schools will make reports to the State 
Superintendent who, in turn, will report to 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education. Funds 
received by the states cannot be used to reduce 
state funds. 


states. 


The increasing difficulties of local taxation 
due to declining assessments and the extension 
of federal taxation into sources ordinarily re- 
sorted to by states, makes federal aid a neces- 
sity. Southern states have a new problem grow- 
ing out of the recent Supreme Court decisions 
requiring equal pay for teachers of equal 
training in the schools for minority races. Wis- 
consin, too, has areas where local taxes are a 
problem and such areas will take especial 
interest in the enactment of federal aid for 
schools. 

The federal subsidies for various educational 
activities the past few years have been large 
and the jurisdictional placements of several 
of them have been questioned by educators. 
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It is felt that these programs could well be 
conducted through the regularly constituted 
educational departments and schools without 
setting up federal agencies of a competitive 
nature. No need for it exists. Bill S. 1313 is 
an aid bill only and state and local jurisdictions 
are not disturbed. 

In days as these considerable federalization 
of authority is needed to spearhead war effort. 
In fact, people seem to welcome it if results 
show. However, in the field of education it 


_ is not necessary; at least the incapacity of states 


and local districts to conduct any sort of pro- 
gram if they have the funds has not been 
proved. 


* 


HIS is no time for free rides. Every able 

person is expected to pull his own weight. 
Young men are taking the risks of warfare 
and those behind the lines are asked to sacrifice 
in labor and taxes so that our 
war effort shall go along in 
high gear. It’s that way in organizations, too. 
State and national associations have brought 
the teaching profession a long way during 
recent years. Yearly the teachers support their 
associations with fees and work. A compara- 
tive few, however, are willing to take the 
benefits but pay none of the cost. It just isn’t 
fair. There’s no such thing as a free ride. 
Somebody pays for it. 


NO FREE RIDES 


* 


CHOOL districts and municipal units of 

government are apprehensive of several tax 
measures under consideration in Washington. 
The Treasury advocates taxing outstanding and 
future issues of state and 
local bonds. School dis- 
trict bonds are included 
and taxation of these securities would throw 
added burdens upon the units of issue. Prop- 
erty taxes will probably remain the chief source 
of local revenue for a long time. In Wiscon- 
sin the system has not been improved; in fact, 
practically everything that has been done in 
the past decade has lessened the productivity 
of the property tax for schools. Taxation of 
local bonds would only aggravate the situation. 
Until the state or federal governments furnish 
adequate assistance local governing bodies will 
resist further weakening of their tax structures. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
OF MUNICIPAL BONDS 
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J. Kenneth Little 
U. of W. School of Education 


“*T*HE High School of Tomorrow’’—certain 
assumptions in that topic seem implicit. 
First, that there will be a tomorrow. Second, 
that we know what that tomorrow will be. 
Third, that if there is a tomorrow, there will be 
a high school. Fourth, that if there is a high 
school we know what that high school will be. 
The first and third of these assumptions, that 
there will be a tomorrow, and that in that to- 
morrow there will be a high school are matters 
of faith and judgment and are open to con- 
jecture. The second and fourth of the assump- 
tions, that I know what the tomorrow will be 


_ * Digest of a speech given before the Wisconsin 
Secondary School Principals’ conference, at Madi- 
son, March 13. 
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oe 
and in that tomorrow what the high school 


will be, are, as matters of fact, plain lies, and 
that they are lies is now open to conclusive 


proof. 

I write with no blue-prints for the education 
of the future. Tomorrow may this moment or 
the next be born in the steaming waters of an 
ocean once called Pacific; or on broad plains 
of frozen white, once called Red; or in the 
crowded villages and mountain fastnesses of 
people once called the white man’s burden. We 
have faith that some part of tomorrow has al- 
ready been shaped in the little white school- 
houses of a people who sing of the “land of 
the free and the home of the brave’. 

A foresight of the shape of things to come, 
we can not claim. To confess that is to express 
a humble truth. To confess no forethought of 
the shape of things to come in education would 
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be to admit dereliction of duty. All of us hope 
that we shall never stand courtmartial before 
the youth who have trusted us. 

The high school today is harassed by a host 
of old and new educational problems; problems 
of organization and finance; problems of cur- 
riculum and teaching personnel; problems of 
pupil adjustment and guidance; problems of 
competition with a canceroid growth of quasi- 
educational and pseudo-educational agencies 
and forms; problems of participation in special 
victory programs. Will tomorrow bring “‘edu- 
How much shall be our 
blood, sweat and tears? These are not the times 
to swap educational dreams. Dreams are but 
the fancies of idle brains. There must be in- 
telligent thinking; there must be imagination; 
there must be plans; there must be work. Be- 
fore we can know the high school of tomorrow 
we must make the high school for today. 

With this curtsy to our topic, we move to its 
sub-head, Implications of the Eight Year Study. 

Nine years ago a group of high school and 
college educators met and filed these charges 
against the American High School. 


cation as usual” ? 


1. They did not have a clear-cut, definite, 
central purpose. 

2. They did not give students sincere ap- 
preciation of their heritage as American 
citizens. 

3. They did not prepare adequately for the 
responsibilities of community life. 

4. They did not challenge first rate students 
to capitalize upon their intellectual powers. 

5. They did not know their students well nor 

guide them wisely. 

They failed to create conditions necessary 

for effective learning. 

7. They failed to release and develop creative 
energies. 

8. The curriculum was far removed from the 
real concerns of youth. 

9. The traditional subjects had lost much of 
their vitality and significance. 

10. The graduates were not competent in the 
use of the English language. 

11. There was little evidence of unity or con- 
tinuity in its work. 

12. Teachers were not well-equipped for their 
responsibilities. 

13. Democratic leadership in 
sporadic. 

14. The relationships between high schools 
and college were on a basis which was 
unsatisfactory to both institutions. 


6. 


oc 


schools was 


A more caustic criticism could not have 
come from the high school’s most energetic 
enemies. But this was a friendly criticism, an 
honest judgment, a bit of soul-searching. This 
band of people did not meet only to condemn. 
They chose to pioneer. They proposed to chart 
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a new educational course which would point 
the way to a more vigorous, and more satisfy- 
ing educational experience for American youth. 
Thus was born an educational experiment 
known as the Eight Year Study. Thirty high 
schools were given the ‘‘go’’ signal to arrange 
the best educational program they could con- 
ceive and execute. They were to forget all in- 
stitutional requirements ; to do what they would 
to give their pupils an educational experience 
which was vital and significant; to keep records 
of their pupils and their development; to send 
them to college and to find out what happened. 
Here was a chance to build an educational 
bonanza. 

Work began. High school teachers thought 
new thoughts, planned new plans, noted new 
pupil traits, built new tests to evaluate their 
work. No two high schools went in the same 
direction. Craftsmanship replaced standardized 
piece work in curriculum development; demo- 
cratic leadership replaced the benevolent auto- 
crat; pupils became shareholders in the edu- 
cational planning: parents studied and ap- 
proved. The work was finished, and the pupils 
moved on to college. 

Here a committee of college chosen men put 
these ‘‘guinea pigs” under their microscopes. 
They searched them carefully for evidences of 
intellectual curiosity and drive, scientific atti- 
tudes, efficient study skills, character traits, emo- 
tional balance, social fitness, sensitivity to so- 
cial problems, physical fitness, common sense, 
and philosophy of life. They studied them long 
and pronounced them good. But this was not 
all. What would the ‘guinea pigs’’ have been 
like if they had not been “guinea pigs’? We 
usually try to answer this hypothetical question 
indirectly. We compare the ‘guinea pigs’ with 
others essentially like them who have been 
treated differently. Thus, the ‘guinea pigs” 
were compared with pupils like themselves 
from schools who had made no special changes 
in the educational treatment of their pupils. 
Those schools offered standard courses in 
standard ways. Results: On most criteria the 
“guinea pigs’ seem slightly favored. The more 
their education varied from the standard, the 
more favored the “guinea pig’. The differences 
on most criteria were not great. The consis- 
tency of a difference in favor of the guinea pig 
was noteworthy. 

To this point the story of this experiment is 
exciting reading. But as the story moved from 
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its climax to its denouement I could not escape 
a certain disappointment. Here, I thought, was 
being written a new educational charter for 
American youth. Here we might find some 
remedies for the educational defects because of 
which this story began. It was with eagerness 
that I turned to a chapter called “This We 
Have Learned”. 

It was with uneasiness that I read that we 
have learned. 

“The assumption that preparation for the 
liberal arts college depends upon the study of 
certain prescribed subjects in the secondary 
school is no longer tenable.” 

“The conclusion must be drawn, therefore, 
that the assumption upon which school and 
college relations have been based in the past 
must be abandoned.” 

“The secondary schools can be trusted with 
a greater measure of freedom than college re- 
quirements now permit.” 

The adventurous story had turned into a 
debate. 

It was with a certain boredom that I read. 

“It follows, therefore, that the chief purpose 
of education in the United States should be to 
preserve, promote, and refine the way of life 
in which we as a people believe,” and 

“What have the thirty schools to say now 
about the curriculum? They have five conclu- 
sions to report. First, every student should 
achieve competence in the essential skills of 
communication—reading, writing and oral ex- 
pression—and in the use of quantitative con- 
cepts and symbols. Second, inert subject-matter 
should give way to content that is alive and 
pertinent to the problems of youth and modern 
civilization. Third, the common, recurring con- 
cerns of American youth should give content 
and form to the curriculum. Fourth, the life 
and work of the school should contribute to the 
physical, mental and emotional health of every 
student. Fifth, the curriculum in its every part 
should have one clear major purpose—to bring 
every young American his great heritage of 
freedom, to develop understanding of the kind 
of life we seek, to inspire devotion to human 
welfare.” 

The story had turned as dry as the ordinary 
curriculum textbook. It was not that I greatly 
disagreed with the conclusions but that I ex- 
pected something different. I had expected a 
challenge. I found only new protestations of 
old ideas. 
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The general upshot seems to be that if a 
high school faculty think together very hard 
and very long and plan the best educational 
program they know how for their pupils, with- 
out regard for subject-matter fields or univer- 
sity patterns of entrance requirements, but 
with great regard for significant pupil charac- 
teristics, ambitions and interests, neither they 
nor the colleges need worry greatly about such 
pupils being handicapped in their college work. 
If that is a new fact, this study is a revolution. 
If that is an old fancy, this study moves it into 
the realm of fact. 

How Significant to the Non-College Grad? 

We cannot help wishing that more signif- 
icant criteria for the success of this experiment 
could have been found. Success in the activi- 
ties usually sponsored by colleges is only one, 
and perhaps not the most important, of the ed- 
ucational purposes commonly acknowledged by 
the American high school. We wonder how 
significant this experience was made for the 
non-college going pupil. We should not criti- 
cize a study sponsored by a committee on rela- 
tions between college and high school for em- 
phasizing a college-high school problem. We 
can, however, suggest that to interpret this 
study solely as evidence gathered for the long- 
standing debate over college entrance require 























Do our high schools seriously attempt 
to give the non-college student a prac- 
tical education? 
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Students must learn to make good 
choices—to discriminate truth from fic- 
tion and propaganda. 






































ments would be unfortunate. It has a larger 
significance and one more fundamental than 
that of the arrangements of 
education. 

The lesson of this study is emphatic. There 
are many roads to the educational heaven; but 
the road you take to heaven is less important 


administrative 


than your arrival. Whether a high school 
youngster studies English, History, Science, 
Mathematics, seems less important than 


whether he can read, write, speak, calculate, 
study, work and behave himself. Build a young 
man or young woman equipped with the tools 
of his self-education, appreciative of his fellow- 
men, certain of his goals, and you'll be proud 
of him whenever he roams. 

High schools which embark fearlessly and 
industriously on any course that builds such 
young men and women will meet every require- 
ment that counts. The names of the courses are 
unimportant—"'a grapefruit by any other name 
will squirt you in the eye just the same’. The 
educational outcomes are important. 

There is a lesson for college and universities. 
The whirlwind of problems of mass education 
which struck the high schools over a decade 
ago is now fanning the dust which lies on any 
college policies, administrations, regulations, 
and instructional procedures which may have 
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been built for another day. No state university 
or college is likely to escape all of the force of 
that whirlwind. These are not simply prob- 
lems created and pushed onto them by high 
schools. It is for the universities and colleges 
also to give thought for the future. What do 
our people want their higher educational in- 
stitutions to do for them? What should be their 
goals, and what is essential to reach these goals? 
Until these questions are answered it may be 
well not to confuse regulations with standards 
nor to mistake rigidity of requirements for rig- 
orousness of requirements. 

There is a lesson for high schools. To build 
the kinds of young men and women we want 
is a long, tough, unceasing job. It’s a he-man’s 
job. The lesson of this study does not admit 
the easy assumption that it makes no difference 
what a youngster studies in our modern high 
schools. It may make a whale of a difference. 
Bombardiers don’t find their targets with com- 
mercial arithmetic. The mathematics of every- 
day life fits only an everyday life. The young- 
ster does not learn his language by practicing 
make-up, even though the practice is called 
Speech. Youngsters don’t build toughness of 
intellect by indulging their educational whims. 
The lesson is rather that whatever it may be 
that the youngster studies, his education must 
be a real intellectual experience; it must leave 
him with a greater power to interpret, appre- 
ciate, and direct his experiences with the world 
and the people who live in it. To do less is 
not to educate. 

We said that there are many roads to the 
educational heaven. There are also many roads 
that are paved with good intentions. We must 
build our road solidly and mark it well. It’s 
tougher to build new roads than to patch old 
ones. If we want to build a new road, this 
study helps point the way. I have considerable 
faith that if this road is ever built, the dim 
lights which now mark the way in terms of 
courses will shine unnoticed in the blinding 
brilliance of lights which stand for teachers. 

Now a brief valedictory salute to our topic. 

One historic purpose of education has been 
to help man learn to make better choices. To 
learn to make better choices is to learn how to 
separate the gold from the dross in the ideas 
and ideals to which we shall give loyalty; the 
people whom we shall emulate; the activities 
in which we shall participate, the music to 
which we shall listen, the drama which we shall 
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watch, the art which we shall applaud. Yes— 
the battles we shall fight: Education enriches 
living not because it provides a series of inter- 
esting experiences, but because in the course 
of those experiences man learns to know what 
experiences are worth having. 

In these times of stress, it is heartening to 
note a heightened consciousness of the vital 
part that education plays in our way of living. 

From the kindergarten to the university, and 
from classroom teachers to superintendents, 
deans and presidents, efforts to tie the educa- 
tional system to the victory efforts of democ- 
racy predominate. In this respect, educators 
seem no different than other great groups of 
people who are both excited and challenged by 
the responsibilities of the hour. This eagerness 
to rally to the colors is healthy, but it is well 
to consider that we probably do not save dem- 
ocracy through sudden, confused last minute 
efforts to graft ‘‘democracy” and “national de- 
fense’’ onto every aspect of our educational 
life. Flagwaving, battle songs, slogans, oaths 
of allegiance, courses in the indoctrination of 
democracy, and speeches may be effective—but 
note well that these are the tricks which have 
been used most skillfully by the enemies of the 
freedoms we seek to protect. Education serves 
us best by aiming true to its central purpose— 
that of insuring a citizenry which is able to 
make good choices—choices which discriminate 
truth from fiction and propaganda; the excel- 
lent from the shoddy; the right from the 
wrong; a citizenry not only able to make good 
choices, but able to develop strong loyalties to 
the human ideals which they represent. There 
is no superior defense. 

The chief foe of democracy is not Hitler, 
Benito, or Hirohito, though democracy wiil de- 
feat them. The chief foe is ignorance—an ig- 
norance which can be regimented by propa- 
ganda and trained by drill masters. The chief 
defense of democracy is not bullets; though a 
democracy will know how to use them. The 
chief defense is intelligence, inspired by intel- 
lectual freedom, and disciplined by strong loy- 
alties to high human ideals. 

The task of the drill master is the simpler. 
It is far easier to train a people to follow a blue 
print than it is to teach those people to plan 
their own blue prints. The task may be hard; 
the cost will be heavy; the goal is far from 
won. The high schools of today will build the 
high schools of tomorrow by pledging anew 
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their service to their country. They will ask no 
special favor; they will have no special fear; 
they know that while a free people com- 
mandeer their material and human resources; 
while they mobilize their industrial power; 
while they run this race with catastrophe, they 
will not regiment their souls! 


St. Peter and the Pedagogue 


Claire McClellan 
Antigo H. S. 


(Inspired at the end of the semester, after having 
“quartiled” and “‘percentiled” scores of high 
school students) 


Near the pearly gates St. Peter sat, a-drowsing in 
the sun, 

For business had been very slow all day. 

But suddenly a loud, authoritative rap 

Made him put all thoughts of snoozing far away. 


“You'll have to wait a minute; I’ve misplaced the 
golden key’, 

Called the keeper to the prospect at the door; 

“I shall do so’, chirped the knocker, and St. Peter 
muttered low, 

“It's a teacher, or my reckoning is poor. 


“I'm getting so I shame to let a teacher in; 

They're so efficient and progressive down below; 

Our grading here has been the same for years and 
years ; 

No wonder pedagogues think we're mighty slow. 


“But I'll surprise this fellow with some up-to-date 
technique’. 

And he pulled a quill from out his snowy wing, 

Tore a sheet from out his register and gleefully 
called out, 

“Your I. Q. sir, and what quartile are you in! 


“And have you any aptitude for fingering the harp, 
Or does a shovel better fit your hands; 

Are you fitted for a choir, or does tending to a fire 
Better meet the type of work your mind demands?” 


Outside the teacher stood, bewildered and forlorn, 

With no aptitude for music was he blessed; 

Back home he'd had a furnace he had fed for years 
and years, 

And he knew that would show up on any test. 


“I never have been tested, sir,” he stammered pitifully, 
“I’ve been so busy giving tests, you know, 

And I really am too nervous to undergo one now.” 
“In that case,” said St. Pete, “go down below.” 


“They've no testing program there, I’m very sure of . 
that, 

It matters little what ‘you're cut out for.’” 

And he waved goodbye to “teacher” who sorrowfully 
set out 

Toward that dreary, dismal, Plutonian shore. 








Ann Emery Hall residents enjoy the privi- 
lege of free swimming instruction at their own 
pier. Turn to page 455. 
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C. L. Marquette 
Department of History, Northland College 


HE editorial comments in the Wisconsin 

Journal of Education for November, 1940 
carried the following item: “Wisconsin voters 
again demonstrated their independence and in- 
dividualism on November Sth. They voted 
Democratic in the presidential field, elected a 
Progressive senator and a Republican governor. 
It is true that voters zig-zagged over the bal- 
lots in other states, but the refusal to be bound 
rigidly to party ties is nowhere so strikingly 
revealed as in our own state where victors 
emerged from each of the three political par- 
ties.” This political individualism is not un- 
known outside the limits of our state. Indeed, 
large metropolitan newspapers have taken cog- 
nizance of our inclinations for variegated politi- 
cal mixtures, and, believing our elections valu- 
able as news, have sent ace analyists to report 
the findings to a host of interested political 
readers all over the nation. To many of these 
men and their papers, Wisconsin has been an 
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Cassville, situated along the Mississippi in southwestern Wisconsin, reflects the 
sectionalism of nationalities found in Wisconsin. 
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indicator-state—a state worthy of watching be- 
cause its primaries often point the direction of 
the political winds, especially the inclinations 
of a liberal constitutency. 

Throughout the political history of the state 
there have been elections, not too dissimilar 
from the one held in 1940, in which the vot- 
ers showed individualism and independence. 
Traditionally a Republican state, at one time 
controlled by the Republican machine at Madi- 
son, the voters on several occasions showed in- 
dependence by overthrowing the “Madison 
Ring.” In 1873 a combination of Democrats, 
Grangers, Germans, who held that the Graham 
Law relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors 
discriminated against them, and railroad capi- 
talists, who disapproved the governor’s rail 
legislation, turned C. C. Washburn out of of- 
fice for the Democrat, William Taylor. Two 
years later the voters re-established Republican 
leadership only to take it away from the party 
in 1890. In that year when certain religious 
interests showed disapprobation to the Bennett 
Law of 1889, and when the nascent Populist 
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Party flashed the national issues of silver and 
tariff before the people, the electorate again 
turned to the Democrats, this time selecting 
George W. Peck. In 1896 and continuing for 
sixteen unbroken years, the voters allowed the 
Republicans to retain hegemony. During this 
period of Republican rule the voters, in 1901, 
by electing Robert M. La Follette, gave their 
endorsement to a new political philosophy 
which was to later express itself in the Pro- 
gressive movement within the Republican ranks. 
In 1912, however, they elected a Republican, 
McGovern, governor; but they turned the pres- 
idential vote over to Wilson. Two years later, 
by a margin of less than one thousand votes, 
the voters gave a senatorship to a Democrat 
while they kept the governorship Republican. 
In 1932, for the first time since 1892, the state 
went Democrat. But the Democrats lost the 
following gubernatorial election to the new 
Progressive Party led by Philip F. La Follette. 
In 1936 the voters reaffirmed their choice, but 
bestowed the state’s electoral vote again on 
Roosevelt. 

What are the reasons for the political in- 
dividualism of the state? Many teachers and 
students are too content to seek the complete 
answer in the amount of Federal money poured 
into the state at election time. Although this 
may be a factor in the recent elections, it by no 
means conclusively explains the action of our 
entire electorate. Others seek the solution in 
the wants and desires of the vested groups 
within the state. Again, this can be but a par- 
tial answer. But in viewing the individualistic 
record of the state, the roots are much deeper, 
going back into the history of the state. 

There is something to be said for the char- 
acter of the migrants and immigrants. Early, 
the state became the mecca of many different 
peoples. Not the least of these were the native 
Americans, mostly Easterners and to some ex- 
tent upland Southerners and pioneers from the 
older sections of the Northwest, who took up 
residence in the agricultural and lead counties 
of the state. Before 1845 they settled three 
distinct areas within the territory. One was in 
the southwestern counties composed of those 
people who ascended the Mississippi in search 
of new homes. Of them Professor Paxson says: 
“They had much the same admixture of south- 
ern and middle state forebears. They were 
Democrats and ‘ultra’ in their democracy.” The 
lakeboard constituted another area. The settlers 
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who streamed into the towns along the lake 
were immigrants from the Eastern states or the 
New York frontier. The political and social 
background of this section was eastern. The 
South and southern democracy were at a dis- 
count. Into this section in increasing numbers 
came the foreign element. The southeastern 
counties and the broad, fertile plains stretching 
to and beyond the Rock River, up which many 
of the settlers came, constituted the third area. 
This stream of pioneers, an overflow from IIli- 
nois and Indiana, was composed of second gen- 
eration Erie Canal migrants who had stopped 
for a generation in the older portions of the 
Northwest, mingling there with the upland 
Southern stock. They settled the prairies and 
made a prosperous, conservative farm popula- 
tion. In the two constitutional conventions, the 
political individualism of the migrants of 
these sections was soon perceptible. The result 
was highly beneficial, for they helped to give 
the state a constitution which is still effective, 
and bequeathed to posterity a conception of 
progressive democracy. 

At the time of entrance to statehood, Wis- 
consin obtained political refugees from the 
European revolutions of 1830 and 1848. A 
large number were men of university training 
with a passionate idealism in behalf of liberty 
and democracy, who, despairing the establish- 
ment of a democratic government in their re- 
spective countries, turned their efforts toward 
the formation and perpetuation of republican 
institutions in the new land. Some of the im- 
migrants became outstanding political leaders. 
Of this group Carl Schurz is the greatest ex- 
ample. Schurz raised his voice on many occa- 
sions in the interest of democracy, and went 
about schooling his countrymen in the rights 
and duties of citizenship. The more radical 
among the refugees urged the adoption of a 
primary election, an adequate system of pub- 
lic education, and the right of manhood suf- 
frage without regard of nativity. The leader 
of the movement for manhood suffrage was Dr. 
Franz Huebschmann, of Milwaukee, a member - 
of the convention of 1846. Huebschmann be- 
lieved that manhood suffrage would make for 
a leaven of political ideas if the barriers to so- 
cial and political cooperation between the na- 
tive and foreign elements in the population 
were removed. The principle had the support 
of the Democratic members of the convention 
and the opposition of the Whig elements; but 
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it entered into the state political system to stay, 
and has contributed to individualism in the 
State. 

Grievances of the agrarian interests against 
corporations forwarded political individualism 
and independence in the state. The first great 
revolt came after the early railroad builders had 
encountered financial difficulties in 1857, and 
began to collect money on the mortgages put 
up by willing farmers for the construction of 
the roads. When the Eastern capitalists began 
legal proceedings, the agrarian interests organ- 
ized a league, established a newspaper, and 
started counteraction. From 1858 to 1863 they 
besieged the state legislature and forced it to 
pass protective measures, only to have them 
declared unconstitutional by the state supreme 
court. The league then attempted to elect fav- 
orable judges to the bench, but that endeavor, 
too, ended in failure. Settlement of the claims 
was made by compromise, but no compromise 
with the views of the people was obtainable, 
and the heritage bequeathed by this period, 
lasting until the present day, was an intense 
distrust and feeling against all railroads. The 
grievances provided a cause for another upsurge 
of agrarian revolt in the seventies when the 
Grangers, combining with other groups, de- 
feated Washburn. The rails were again at- 
tacked. This time the Potter Law, designed to 
check the rail abuses by the formation of a 
commission to regulate all rates, was pushed 
through the legislature and signed by Governor 
Taylor. That the Potter Law did not have per- 
manence is not essential, for it was withdrawn 
by a subsequent legislature favorable to the 
rails. But what was far more important to the 
state and its posterity was the freedom from 
the dictates of the party chieftains which the 
voters exhibited. 

The state has been fortunate, too, in the 
leaders who have pioneered in a new political 
and social philosophy which has _ greatly 
furthered political individualism. Perhaps the 
truest expression of this philosophy is the 
“Wisconsin Idea.” John Bascom, president of 
the University of Wisconsin in the late nine- 
teenth century, contributed the basic statement 
when he implanted the idea of service to the 
state in the minds of the young students. The 
“Idea,” successfully developed and further in- 
terpreted at the University by Ely, Commons, 
Van Hise, Turner, and others, came to have 
new connotations under the political direction 
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of the elder La Follette. It came to mean the 
wresting of the state government from business 
domination through political bosses by institut- 
ing certain electoral and governmental changes 
designed to place the control of the state gov- 
ernment and its officials more directly in the 
hands of the people. Forthwith, a state-wide 
primary was set up followed by a new civil 
service law providing promotions in govern- 
ment on the basis of merit. The advice of ex- 
perts on governmental enterprise was utilized. 
Initiative and referendum were instituted. 
High administrative posts were filled by per- 
sons who had undergone technical and scientific 
professional training. Experts, usually from the 
state university teaching staff, were called in 
constantly by law-makers. Thereupon, the state 
became a pioneer in legislation rectifying 
abuses in the regulation of business affected 
with public interest. It set up the first work- 
men’s compensation act in the nation; it en- 
forced and legislated new and stronger health 
laws; and it levied taxes according to the abil- 
ity-to-pay theory. It pioneered in unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security, public works 
projects, and many of those items which the 
New Deal made familiar to the nation at a 
later date. It came, also, to mean the democrat- 
ization of knowledge by putting the facilities 
of the state university at the disposal of the 
farmers for the solution of their technical 
problems, and by making university courses 
available to the citizens of the state through 
the university extension division. 

Further, political individualism is promoted 
by the educational institutions of the state. 
For one thing, schools are doing much to eradi- 
cate the irrational prejudice against participa- 
tion in politics. They teach the duties as well 
as the rights of citizens; they hold up public 
office as a socially legitimate vocation. And 
these things are important, for the years spent 
in educational institutions are the formative 
years of one’s life. The success of a democracy 
depends upon how well the school is teaching 
the importance of and sacrifices for the demo- 
cratic way of life. From the lecture halls of 
the state university come new social and polit- 
ical theories about which auditors philosophize 
and then demand trial within the state. Nor 
are the high schools less important. There, the 
pupils are taught the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship by case study, observing the judicial, legis- 
lative, and electoral systems in actual work. 
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Frances Hartung 
Instructor in Homemaking 


Gordon R. Stien 
Superintendent, Dunn County School of Agriculture 


F THE man and woman of tomorrow are to 

succeed in a world of uncertainties, they 
must be educated to meet constant changes. If 
they are to find peace and happiness in a world 
that has gone mad with war, then it is more 
important than ever that they learn to recog- 
nize the values of wholesome living. If theirs 
is to be rural environment, then they must 
learn, as is often forgotten, that these values 
can be satisfactorily achieved in the rural home. 

Around this philosophy of education, there 
has been built at the Dunn County Agricultural 
School a course in rural living for its senior 
members, both boys and girls. After three 
years of experimenting with this type of edu- 
cation, the general result is a feeling of assur- 
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Prepares Rural Youth 


ance that boys’ and girls’ values can be incor- 
porated in one course to definitely enrich their 
fourth year of school. 

The course is designed to help older students 
in a transition from the adolescent to the adult 
viewpoint, and to acquaint them with under- 
standings and appreciations not dealt with in 
other courses in high school. It is considered 
particularly valuable because it deals constantly 
with both masculine and feminine viewpoints. 
It puts special emphasis on partnerships and 
the conferences and intelligent compromises 
necessary in such partnerships in family living. 
It also aids youth in learning to weigh values 
of various standards of living, and in learning 
to live comfortably and happily on a limited 
budget. 

In order to organize this course, a thorough 
study of the boys and girls in school was made 
to discover what appeared to be the probable 
futures of those who were graduating and un- 
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der what conditions they were living at pres- 
ent. With this information in mind, units 
were designed to meet these present and future 
needs. A list of all educational agencies and 
resources available in the county was compiled. 

Some of the units included in the course in 
rural living are: Youth's Responsibility to the 
Community, Home Recreation and Hospitality, 
Home Grounds Improvement, Choosing a Vo- 
cation, and Immediate Part-time Employment 
for High School Youth. 

The unit on “Youth’s Responsibility to the 
Community” includes recreational and health 
needs in the respective communities. “Immedi- 
ate Part-time Employment for High School 
Youth” has included either the organization of 
a Community Service Bureau or a Cooperative. 
This year, upon recommendation of the State 
Motor Vehicle Department, a unit in Driver 
Education was also incorporated. 

Each year the groups have worked out some 
type of money-making activity based on the 
principles of cooperation. For two years a 
Community Service Bureau was formed through 
which the members sold their services to peo- 
ple in the community. Several earned money 
and received benefits derived from participat- 
ing in a student-community project. 

Making Hobbies Pay 

This year the class chose to make hobbies 
into money-making projects by organizing a 
“Rural Youth Cooperative’. The cooperative 
promoted the sale of articles made by students 
in their spare time. 

The highlight of the unit on “Choosing a 
Vocation’’ was the actual experience in apply- 
ing for a job. Conferences for students were 
arranged with various business men; each stu- 
dent had an interview with an employer. 

To initiate the study of family relations, this 
year’s class was asked to list what they con- 
sidered the major problems families are facing 
now in war time. Tabulations showed that the 
students believed these to be mainly problems 
concerning family finance; the education, care, 
and guidance of children; farm operation and 
upkeep in war time; getting along together 
and having fun together at home; and problems 
related to national defense. 

How to manage budgets in the face of ris- 
ing living costs seemed to be the chief concern. 
Groups of students worked out budgets for an 
imaginary family on four different income lev- 
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els. They chose to plan all of the annual ex- 
penditures around $1,160 (which is the annual 
income of the average family in the United 
States), and around $600, $900, and $1,500 in- 
comes. Keen interest centered around the prob- 
lem of deciding whether or not the families 
with lower incomes could afford a car. 

The home supervisor of the Farm Security 
Administration told how her program is de- 
signed to help distressed farm families. Her 
talk made the class appreciate the actual mone- 
tary value of a home-produced food supply 
and the necessity of careful planning. 

The unit on ‘Economic Considerations In- 
volved in Establishing a Farm Home” includes 
selecting and buying a farm. The farm super- 
visor from the Farm Security Office and a rep- 
resentative from the Federal Land Bank dis- 
cussed how their particular agencies helped 
farm people get started financially. So that the 
girls as well as the boys would have an ade- 
quate understanding of the problem, some time 
was spent in studying basic business terms en- 
countered in renting and purchasing a farm. 

With this completed, the students set up a 
check sheet for a survey of a farm, made from 
the point of view of a young couple consider- 
ing buying or renting. With the check sheet as 
a guide for inspection, the classes went on field 
trips to farms owned by the Federal Land Bank 
to study them as would a prospective buyer or 
renter. 

The field trips also brought to light certain 
problems concerning housing and its effect on 
rural people. These discussions were followed 
by problems pertaining to buying home fur- 
nishings, and others. 

Out of activities concerning the establish- 
ment of a rural home grew some interest in 
getting along with the family when attempting 
to carry out proposed plans. Here the primary 
pupil-objectives were to understand the role of 
the young adult in the farm home, to realize 
how early training influences a person’s later 
life, and to develop some judgment and ability 
in ironing out family misunderstandings. 

During the first two years of its existence, 
the Rural Living class was taught cooperatively 
by the agricultural instructor and the instructor 
in homemaking. The teaching was divided be- 
tween the two instructors, depending on the 
unit being taught. Some units were taught en- 
tirely by one teacher and sometimes the teach- 
ing was shifted from day to day. 
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The two-teacher plan was fairly satisfactory, 
especially since each teacher had the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a better understanding of the 
facts, attitudes, and appreciations developed 
and taught by the other. However, in order to 
make a program truly cooperative, the teachers 
should spend a great deal of time together 
organizing materials and planning procedures. 
Since this is a difficult problem in small schools 
where teachers’ schedules are crowded, a plan 
was tried in which the instructor in homemak- 
ing took full responsibility for the course. 

Under this set-up, there still was free dis- 
cussion between both boys and girls,—discus- 
sion in which attitudes and cooperative view- 
points were developed which probably would 
otherwise have been undeveloped. This is con- 
sidered particularly advantageous because it is 
said that out of free group discussion comes 
superior thinking, even in groups with medi- 
ocre ability. However, with only one teacher 
working with the group, it was quite natural 
that more emphasis be placed on her ‘“‘major”’ 
rather than on the agricultural viewpoint. 

Experience in teaching Rural Living makes 
one realize how exceedingly important it is to 
provide functional activities to make rural edu- 
cation effective. In almost every unit it has been 


NEW NOMINATIONS -t 


| he THIS, the last Journal of the year, we re- 
mind members of the Association of the 
new procedures which govern nominations and 
elections of officers which were adopted by the 
Representative Assembly. The rules are specific 
as to the method of presenting candidates and 
an absolute deadline is set. The rules are as 
follows: 


1. All persons desiring to be candidates for 
any elective offices* in the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association shall file their intention 
in the office of the Secretary on or before 
12:00 P.M. (midnight) of the 25th of 
September preceding the annual convention 
at which their candidacies will be consid- 
ered, so that the names of candidates and 
pertinent information concerning them may 
be published in the October issue of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. An equal 
amount of space in the Journal shall be 
allotted to each candidate. The material 

* Elective offices are: President, three vice-presidents, mem 
bers of executive committee, treasurer, and secretary 
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possible to plan some experience that was com- 
parable to a real experience that might be met 
in every-day living. For example, in the unit on 
part-time employment, the group actually 
organized themselves so that together they 
would be strong enough to carry out their ob- 
jectives. Other examples of functional activi- 
ties already mentioned include actual inter- 
views with employers and field trips to actually 
inspect farms from the standpoint of prospec- 
tive buyers or renters. 

In the unit on ‘“‘Home Recreation and Hos- 
pitality’’, the students can actually give the par- 
ties which are discussed and planned in class. 
In discussing “Community Recreation and 
Health” it is sometimes possible to improve a 
recreational center and promote real activities, 
thereby making the rural students’ education 
function. 

As stated previously, the general result from 
this course has been the assurance that boys and 
girls gain definite values in group discussions 
of attitudes and viewpoints concerned with 
rural living. In a period of uncertainties, 
wholesome family living has an increasing 
value. The teachers of agriculture and home- 
making as well as others have real contribu- 
tions to make to this desirable end. 


TION PLAN EFFECTIVE 


submitted for publication shall be approved 
by the candidate and edited by an Elections 
Committee of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The names may 
be filed by the candidates themselves or 
by any organization, group, or person inter- 
ested in promoting such person’s candidacy. 


nN 


. The names of persons whose candidacies 
have been filed with the Secretary accord- 
ing to the rules of procedure adopted by 
the Representative Assembly shall be placed 
upon printed ballots which shall be dis- 
tributed to all delegates at the opening of 
the session of the Representative Assembly. 
Immediately after the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials all delegates shall - 
proceed to vote by ballot. In case no candi- 
date’s name was filed for any one office on 
or before September 25, 12:00 P.M. (mid- 
night), nominations for such office may be 
made from the floor prior to balloting. If, 
upon the report of the board of tellers, it 
is shown that a majority vote has not been 
polled for any office, the Representative 
Assembly shall cast another ballot for the 
two candidates who received the highest 
number of votes for that office. 
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H. B. McCarty 
Director, Wisconsin School of the Air 


_— the war put an end to the Wis- 
consin School of the Air?’’ ‘Must we 
cut down on the teaching of art and music 
now?” “Will we be able to hear Professor 
Gordon and Mrs. Steve and our other radio 
favorites?” 

Questions like these from teachers prompt 
us to assure school listeners that the war 
serves to stimulate 1942-43 plans. Now more 
than ever, radio is needed in the schools—to 
help build the confidence and certainty of chil- 
dren by bringing them the familiar voices of 
their popular radio friends—to ease the job 
of classroom teachers in interpreting a chang- 
ing world to boys and girls who cannot and 
should not be kept oblivious of events and 
their meanings. 

How radio can meet new needs is illustrated 
by the Thursday afternoon series, introduced 
at the suggestion of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Throughout all education, 
emphasis is being given to acquaintance with 
our American neighbors and allies. Textbooks, 
course outlines, teaching aids are relatively 
few, and that lack the Wisconsin School of 
the Air will be helping to fill with American 
Neighbors. 

Teachers may use the following tentative 
schedule in making plans for the coming year: 


RANGER MAC-——With grades 5 to 8, the Chief 
of the Junior Forest Rangers will hit the 
trail again each week for a nature and 
conservation lesson. Mondays, 9:30 A. M. 


YOUR CHOICE—Look for a new series to 
be determined by survey. A News Quiz 
for the upper grades has been suggested. 
What do you think of the idea? Mondays, 
1:30 P. M. 


STORYBOOK LAND — Well-chosen stories are 
adapted to radio and presented by the 
Storylady, sometimes with music effects, 
sometimes with characters, always with 
enjoyment for primary grade children. 
Tuesdays, 9:30 A. M. 
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Zor Next Year 


LET'S DRAW — Learning how to draw is sec- 
ondary to finding fun in creative art, still 
many a talented Wisconsin child has found 
guidance in James Schwalbach’s radio les- 
sons for grades 5 to 8. Craft projects 
round out the series. Tuesdays, 1:30 P. M. 


LET'S FIND OUT!_—It’s another encore for this 
two-year-old which brings social studies 
and nature instruction in delightful orig- 
inal stories about real boys and girls. 
Planned by units for fullest use in grades 
2 to 4. Wednesdays, 9:30 A. M. 


PROFESSOR GORDON—He will give new em- 
phasis to rhythm as he teaches beautiful 
songs to his Journeys in Music Land chil- 
dren. For grades 4 to 8. Wednesdays, 
1:30 P. M. 


MRS. MORPHY—-No emergency should deprive 
children of the pleasure of hearing and 
learning good music. The foundation of 
appreciation is laid for grades 2 to 4 in 
Music Enjoyment. Thursdays, 9:30 A. M. 


AMERICAN NEIGHBORS-——Stories, dramas, and 
music of Pan-America introduce these na- 
tions and people we need to know much 
better. Here’s rich opportunity for study 
of Latin American geography and history, 
correlated with citizenship, art, and music. 
Intermediate and upper grades. Thursdays, 
1:30 P. M. 


MRS. STEVE—Strong little bodies responding 
to alert minds and imaginations—this is 
the setting for Rhythm and Games, fea- 
turing Mrs. Steve's original musical games 
and directed play activities for primary 
grades. Fridays, 9:30 A. M. 


BOOK TRAILS —A story program for the inter- 
mediate grades, with the aim of stimulat- 
ing varied leisure-time reading. A change 
to illustrated narrative style will recapture 
the story-telling atmosphere. Fridays, 1:30 
P.M. 

(Continued on page 434) 
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Year's Report on 


WHA 


The University Radio Committee 
H. L. Ewbank 
Chairman 











. Radio Committee, created by vote of 
the University Faculty, is authorized to 
formulate and recommend the broadcasting 
policies of the University, to consider proposals 
for participation by the University or univer- 
sity organizations in broadcasts, and to ‘‘de- 
velop a university broadcasting service con- 
sistent with the University’s responsibility to 
the students and to the state.”’ This document 
reports the work of the Committee, and sum- 
marizes the University’s program of education 
by radio for the past year. 


TRANSFER OF STATION WHA TO THE UNI- 
VERSITY: The 1941 Wisconsin Legislature 
passed a bill (unanimously in the Assembly 
and by a vote of 25 to 4 in the Senate) trans- 
ferring ‘the management, control, and opera- 
tion of Station WHA from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Board of Regents of the 
University.”” The transfer became effective July 
1. The measure appropriated and transferred 
$47,640 per year for the operation of WHA. 


REGENTS CREATE A DIVISION OF RADIO 
EDUCATION: The Radio Committee, with the 
approval of President Dykstra, drew up a plan 
for the administration of WHA. Believing 
that education by radio should be an “all- 
University function, utilizing every resource of 
the University as a whole . . . but being sub- 
ordinate to no single administrative division 
of instruction,’ the Committee recommended: 


1. That the Board of Regents create a Division of 
Radio Education as an all-University service to 
the people of Wisconsin, this Division to be re- 
sponsible directly to the President of the Uni- 
versity. 

2. That the authority for the control and the ad- 
ministration of radio education, and the operation 
of Station WHA, be vested in a faculty commit- 
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tee to be known as the Radio Committee of the 

University of Wisconsin. 

3. That the Radio Committee be charged with the 
responsibility of forming the policies and direct- 
ing the activities of Station WHA. It shall sub- 
mit to the Board of Regents an annual budget and 
recommend appointments and promotions within 
the Division. 

These recommendations were adopted by 
the Regents on June 21. On recommendation 
of the Committee, approved by President Dyk- 
stra, six staff members of the newly created 
Division have been given faculty status: 1 as- 
sociate professor, 1 assistant professor and 4 
instructors. 


FORMATION OF THE WISCONSIN RADIO 
COUNCIL: The Committee recommended that 
the Regents authorize the President to appoint 
a body to be known as the Wisconsin Radio 
Council, to serve as an advisory board in pro- 
moting and directing the services of radio edu- 
cation. It was suggested that the Council con- 
sist of the following members: 

The President of the University 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

The State Director of Adult and Vocational 
Education 

The Dean of the College of Agriculture 

The Dean of the School of Education 

The Dean of the Extension Division 

A representative of the State Teachers Colleges 

The Secretary of the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation 

This recommendation was also adopted by 
the Regents, June 21, 1941. 


PLANS FOR IMPROVED SERVICE: The bud- 
get voted by the Legislature included an allot- 
ment to finance early morning broadcasts of 
special interest to farmers and Sunday programs 
designed for those who are unable to listen 
during the week. These program extensions 
will be put into operation this fall. 

The 1941 Legislature also enacted a bill ap- 
propriating “$32,250 for the modernization, 
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repair, and improvement of the transmitting 
facilities” of Station WHA. The plan calls for 
the erection of an improved vertical radiator 
on a new site that will provide improved re- 
ception in the Milwaukee area and other sec- 
tions now only partially served. This improve- 
ment may have to be temporarily postponed 
because of the difficulty of getting essential 
materials. 


THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR: 
Twelve series of programs, planned to supple- 
ment the work of the classroom teacher or, in 
some cases, to do direct teaching in subjects 
where no local instruction 1s provided, con- 
stitute the Wisconsin School of the Air. The 
content and objectives of each series are deter- 
mined after conferences with classroom teach 
ers of the subject, representatives of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and_ staff 
members of the proper university department. 
The School of the Air is approved by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the Wis 
consin Education Association; the WEA Jour 
nal carries each year a full description of the 
courses. 

To assist in integrating the broadcasts with 
the curriculum, teachers’ manuals are prepared 
for each series, stating the objectives and ma- 
terials of the broadcasts, and giving suggestions 
for their use in the classroom. These manuals 
are sold at nominal prices covering printing 
and mailing costs. During the school year 
1940-41, approximately 25,000 songbooks for 
use with Professor Gordon's “Journeys in 
Music 17,000 teachers’ 


were sold. 


Land” and manuals 


The extent to which these School of the Air 
Wisconsin schools is 
shown in the following table, based on the 
reports of teachers who registered their classes 
and obtained manuals. 


programs are used in 


Enrollments as of April 1, 1941 


No. of No. of 

Series Grades Classes Pupils 
Afield with Ranger Mac 5— 8 1,652 33,607 
This Our Democracy ......... 7-9 1,154 16,656 
Storybook Land (Estimate) 1— 3 1,500 31,000 
Let’s Draw nda tt ap Bi 5— 8 1,556 30,011 
Living Language (second semester) 7— 9 683 10,943 
Let’s Find Out : 2-4 1,759 31,361 
Journeys in Music Land 4— 8 1,839 39.064 
Music Enjoyment ......... z— 4 1,517 31,067 
Picture Studies 5— 8 497 9,668 
Our Wisconsin 5— 8 1,832 32,416 
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Rhythm and Games ............ Kng.— 3 1,676 33,833 
The French Program ........... 10-12 20 385 
OU DORMS hee careevns eye ben bs 4— 6 942 21,049 


Total listeners weekly 16,647 321,060 
_ In_ addition, the first semester series entitled Good Read- 
ing, intended for use in high school classes, had an enrollment 
of 3,989 students in 121 classes or schools. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE AIR: Under this cap- 
tion are listed programs of a general educa- 
tional and cultural nature, intended for out-of- 
school listening by older youth and adults. 
Free bulletins, outlining the courses, serve as 
listening guides. In 1940-41, the eighth year 
of this adventure in adult education, the fol- 
lowing series were broadcast: 

Course Auspices of 
College of Agriculture 


Vocational Guidance 
Department 


Farm Science Spotlight 
Your Job Outlook 


Following Congress State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education 
Over at Our House Department of Agricultural 


Journalism 
Extension Division 
Library School 
Economics Department 
Rev. James C. Flint 
Speech Department 


Wisconsin Citizenship Forum 
Great Lives Through Books 
Consumer Economics 

Meet Young America 

Your Speech 


School of Air Plans— 
(Continued from page 432) 
_ FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

To overcome schedule difficulties in using 
radio programs in high schools, the Wisconsin 
School of the Air plans a series of literary 
transcriptions instead of weekly broadcasts. If 
the project can be financed, recordings of pro- 
grams to aid high school English teachers will 
be available at a nominal rental fee. 

High school and college teachers of French 
may again depend upon the University Depart- 
ment of French for assistance. In this field 
also, we shall try to make recordings available 
to schools equipped with transcription play- 
back machines, 


ADVANCE INFORMATION 
Complete outlines of the 1942-43 courses 
will be sent to superintendents for distribution 
at the August institutes. Don’t wait until school 
opens in the Fall to plan your radio listening. 
Scan the tentative schedule above, study the 
advance outline, and decide early how the 
Wisconsin School of the Air can help you do 

a better job of teaching in war time. 





The food at Ann Emery is outstanding in 
quality. Meals are planned by a trained die- 
titian. See page 455. 
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* WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Year Ended December 31, 1941 


Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company 
Certified Public Accountant 
Madison, Wisconsin 


BALANCE SHEET 
(Exhibit “A”) 


Assets 
Time Checks ~-_- em eek ae 8.00 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit ‘‘B’’ - 24,120.51 
United States Government Bonds 
At Market Value—Decem 
ber $1, 19641 ..<.s. : 70,242.19 
Other Securities Not in Default 
At Market Value—December 
a4, 2948 nn: = 5 25,49 
Other Securities in Default At 
Market Value—December 31, 








io) ow es mona 369.1 
Wisconsin Journal of Education l 
Equipment Secretary's 

Office i : $3,328.34 

Less: Reserve for 
Depreciation 1,669.8 1,658.48 
Total Assets $121.8 92 
Liabilities 
None—Records Kept on a Cash Basis 
Net Worth 
Wisconsin Education Association 
Balance, January 1, 1941 $124,022.55 
Excess of Expense over Income 
1941—Exhibit ‘‘C’’ 1,177.91 
$1 844.64 
Adjustment of Securi 
ties to Market Valu 
Variation between 
Cost and Market ; 
1-1—41 $ 369.77 
Variation between 
Cost and Market 
12-31-41 = 1,321.48 951 l 
Total Net Worth $121,892.9 


TREASURER’S RECORDS 
(Exhibit “B’’) 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1941 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 1941 alsaeenes ores $26,947.85 
Add Receipts: 


Received from Secretary - $52,934.06 


Convention Receipts 1,060.00 
Bonds Matured and Retired 3,000.00 
Interest on U. S. Treasury 

Bonds ace 1,731.25 
Income from Other Securities 1,218.11 


Total Receipts - 59,943.42 
$86,891.27 
Deduct Disbursements : 
Total of Checks £15385 to 16598 Inclusive 
issued pursuant to orders from the 
Secretary (except $15911 and 16585 total 
ing $3.50 which were issued as dupli- 
cates for checks lost) ~~~ s 62,770.7¢ 


Balance in Bank, December 31, 1941—Exhibit 
UIE cabs scam sans peg Sas wabanspt installa raciiipnacias Se certth non $24,120.51 
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SECRETARY'S RECORDS 
(Exhibit “C”) 


Statement of Income and Expense 
Year Ended December 31, 1941 


Income 
Memberships and Subscriptions $42,740.83 
Interest on United States Govern 
SING TEE ROTI racers 4,732.25 
Incon om Other Securities ses 1,218.11 


Milwaukee Auditorium Board - 
tl Convention 


Tea Mat 1 Sold > 
Ref nd Cancelled Checks 5 
Misce Income 1.00 











Expense 
I I Expe ¢ g 
] S Expe 
I ( Ex] 
S Off I 
S S $ 
5 Travelit 
O S Full 
I s ( 
O S P 
I 
R t P 20.00 
O Suppl ind 
I 
I rele 
P 18 
Det tion of Off 
I pment 
Or! I pense { { 
Ce Expens ).94 
Nat Education As t 
D nd Expense i 
Wis 1 Journal of Education 
Ad Spa 
5 d $§ 9,282.( 
Pri $10,262.39 
Post 860.27 
Other Ex; 387.04 11,509.70 { 
Committees inane 
R ing Circle 
Ref 1 rf Me mberships and Sub 
scriptions a 309.7 
Research and Public Relations - 7 208.37 
Subsidies Wisconsin District 
Teachers’ Associations 1,44 
Subsidy Committee on Rural 
Community High Schools 1,000.0¢ 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 183.4 
Unemployment Insurance State 
ind Federal es - >” 
Miscellaneous Expense ~~ 13.58 
Loss on Bonds Matured and Re 
ed as se 188.35 
Fotal Expense $48,845.27 
I f Expense over Inco Exhibit 
\ eo = mioeines $ 1,177.91 








ib hos faculty and Regents of the University 
of Wisconsin recently approved some 
changes in the Entrance Requirements of the 
University. The changes center pretty largely 
around first, a required core of subject matter 
and second, specific requirements in mathe- 
matics. 


1. Sixteen units are required of a four- 
year high school for admission as a regu- 
lar student of any college or course open 
to freshmen. Graduates of senior high schools 
shall present twelve units from that division 
and the remaining four from the last year of 
the junior high school. Three of the sixteen 
units must be in English or English and Speech, 
and at least six units must be presented in 
groups of two units from each of three of the 
following fields or three units from each of 
two; a foreign language, history and social 
sciences, mathematics, natural sciences. This 
minimum core of subjects is required because 
the first year of university work is chosen 
largely from these five fields. The remaining 
seven units may be offered from any field in 
which the high school offers work which has 
been approved by the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

2. Mathematical preparation is essen- 
tial for successful work in many fields. 
Students are therefore advised to enter with 
mathematical preparation. The minimum of 
mathematical preparation is defined as con- 
sisting of one unit of algebra and one unit 
of plane geometry. A deficiency in mathe- 
matical preparation can be removed by tak- 
ing entrance examinations, returning to high 
school, or by taking correspondence courses. 

3. With this minimum of mathematical 
preparation an admitted student may register 
for any course or field of study for which 
freshmen are eligible with the exception of 
engineering courses for which an additional 
half unit of algebra is required. 
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Cut Courtesy Wis. Alumnus 


4. Without this minimum of mathe- 
matical preparation an admitted student 
may take some work in most of the de- 
partments, and by carefully exercising his 
options may take the courses in Journalism or 
Music, or he may major in Hispanic studies, 
Applied Art and Art Education, Art History 
and criticism, the Classics, Comparative Litera- 
ture, English, Foreign Languages, Geography, 
History, Philosophy, Physical Education for 
Men, or Speech. No classes in Astronomy, 
Mathematics, or Physics will be open to him, 
and he may not specialize in American Insti- 
tutions, Bacteriology, Botany, Chemistry, Com- 
merce, Economics, Geology, Humanities, Inter- 
national Relations, Mathematics, Medical Tech- 
nology, Physics, Pre-medicine, Nursing, Phys- 
ical Education for Women, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology, or Zoology. Without 
mathematical preparation students may be ad- 
mitted to Agriculture and Home Economics, 
but the deficiency must be removed before the 
beginning of the junior year. 

5. Graduates of Wisconsin high schools 
who are deficient in the nine units may 
be admitted provided they stand in the up- 
per ten per cent of the graduating class of 
the high school and the deficiency does not 
exceed three out of the nine units. Such stu- 
dents, however, will be subject to the mathe- 
matical conditions stated above. 

6. As heretofore, students who do not 
meet these requirements for admission by 

(Continued on page 444) 
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Joseph D. Hyde 


Student Council Association 








administrative problems. 


— 





| develops no leadership and contributes nothing 
to the development of democratic ideals. The 
| adviser or principal who opposes the wishes of 
the council but who refuses to appear before 


the group to state the reasons for his position 
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Madison West Senior High School 
State Adviser for Wisconsin High School 


OO often the term ‘Student Council’’ sug- 

gests to the principal of a high school a 
militant group over-anxious to make inroads 
upon the administrative sphere of the institu- 
tion. To him the council is an organization 
against which he must always be on guard, lest 
s | it stir up the student body and create further 


A well directed council entertains no ‘‘self- 
t : governing” ambitions. The council however, 
should not be faculty dominated; no student 
group wants to be a mere collection of puppets 
who carry out the will of faculty string-pullers. 
The principal or adviser will find the students 
more than willing to cooperate if he asks their 
assistance in working with the administration 
for the purpose of promoting the general wel- 
fare of the school. It will not take long for 
the council to recognize whether the principal 
is sincere in asking for help in determining 
policies or whether the council is to be used 
solely for the purpose of carrying out routine 
tasks which are distasteful to the administra- 
tion. The members should be made conscious 
from the start that the school board and com- 
munity hold the principal directly responsible 
for maintaining a satisfactory school system, 
and that a council which works at cross- 
purposes with the administration in matters of 
policy can hope for little more than a very brief 
existence. Almost invariably the student lead- 
ers, who usually make up the council, are quick 
to recognize this responsibility, and share with 
the principal the pride in a well-run school. 
| A successful council is a cooperative propo- 
sition. A group that is expected to bow and 
scrape before the faculty and administration 






































= A VITAL EXPERIENCE IN DEMOCRACY 


loses the respect of an organization which can 
repay him a hundredfold for the few incon- 
veniences to which he may be subjected in ex- 
plaining why he found it necessary to veto 
their proposed action. Council members are 
keenly aware that democracy is not an institu- 
tion to which lip-service alone should be paid; 
regulation and control there must be in any 
democracy, but of an intelligent order, not 
predicated upon personal prejudice or whim. 
Many principals in this state, recognizing the 
value of a student council, have not only en- 
couraged the students to assume administrative 
responsibilities, but have financed trips for the 
council to visit neighboring schools to observe 
those institutions in operation. 

A state organization to aid in the exchange 
of ideas between student councils was started 
in 1935. Through the efforts of Deans Good- 
night and Holt of the university, the chairman 
of the university Student Public Relations 
Committee, and Mr. Ray McCrory of Shore- 
wood High school, Milwaukee, a convention 
was planned and held at Milwaukee. Since that 
time it has been the guiding hand of Mr. Mc- 
Crory and Miss Linda Barry, also of Shore- 
wood, that has accounted for the success of the 
organization. Considerable credit is due to the 
fine cooperation of the Student Public Rela- 
tions Committee which has so ably assisted 
the advisers in making the annual convention 
possible. 

From an enrollment that first year of 125, 
the attendance has grown each year. The con- 
vention last year was attended by 270 persons 
representing high schools in all parts of the 
state. The two-day convention is devoted to 
sectional meetings and roundtable discussions - 
of student council problems. A special section 
is devoted to the organization of councils for 
those schools which are just starting a council. 
On two occasions the convention took over the 
state Capitol, and, assisted by capable parlia- 
mentarians, they discussed bills pro and con in 
the Senate and Assembly chambers. A lun- 
cheon, banquet, convention dance, and football 
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game have been sandwiched in frequently be- 
tween the business sessions. The small regis- 
tration fee paid by each school attending 
finances the convention. Principals and advisers 
have found the convention to be extremely 
valuable. The young people, inspired by their 
contacts with hundreds of student leaders 
throughout the state, return to their own 
schools to put into practice those ideas they 
have received from these contacts. 


A survey made from questions asked of the 
schools which are members of the association 
has revealed some interesting data. The size of 
the average council is 30 members, usually 
made up of home room representatives only. 
Clubs and classes are represented as such on 
the council in only a few cases. Meetings are 
most often held bi-monthly with a few of the 
larger schools holding their meetings weekly. 
Strangely enough, in one-fifth of the schools 
reporting, the principal has no veto power. The 
adviser seldom has veto power. One fourth of 
the number of schools have student courts, 
usually composed of three justices chosen from 
the student body at large but with special 
qualifications for office-holding. Cases tried in 
the courts include truancy, traffic violations, hall 
disturbances, theft, and in a few cases, disputes 
between teachers and pupils. 


Activities of the council are, of course, ex- 
tremely varied. In general, they plan the 
school’s social events, assist in planning as- 
sembly programs, direct noon-hour recreation 
programs, and promote scholarship, better citi- 
zenship, and school spirit. Noon hour activi- 
ties directed solely by council members include 
dances in the gymnasium, movies in the audi- 
torium, the playing of checkers, chess, mon- 
opoly and other games in some home rooms, 
the singing of popular or old-time favorite 
songs in other rooms, and the playing of 
“swing” and light classical record concerts fn 
still other rooms. 


Assuming responsibility for orienting new 
students to their schools, some councils, at the 
beginning of the year, have entertained the new 
entrants at a tea or chocolate hour where they 
were put at ease and made to feel that they had 
become a part of the school. At such times the 
club leaders discussed their activities with the 
group and urged the new students to attend a 
few of their meetings to meet the members and 
to furnish a better basis for enabling the new- 
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comer to choose the club or clubs he wishes 
to join. 

To stimulate higher scholastic attainments, 
traveling plaques or achievement cups are 
awarded by some councils to the home rooms 
or classes having the highest scholastic rating. 
Some groups assume the responsibility for in- 
ducting new members into the National Honor 
Society. 

Citizenship committees are active in most 
councils. Their activities consist of forming 
school citizenship codes, sponsoring citizenship 
programs, teaching parliamentary procedure in 
the home rooms, preparing personal growth 
leaflets, and in various ways working through 
the home rooms to make the pupils conscious 
of their duty in protecting school property and 
keeping it neat and respectable looking. 

The development of a healthy school spirit 
seems to be one of the most valuable functions 
of a council. The councils in Wisconsin are 
especially active in this field. The sponsoring 
of homecoming celebrations, pep meetings, as- 
sembly programs, and the organizing of cheer- 
ing sections to lead in the vocal support at 
games, or of cheer leading clubs to develop 
new cheers and better cheer leaders, are but a 
few of their activities. 


The council which is allowed to think up and 
carry out its own program will find countless 
ways of serving the school. Evidence of this is 
found in the reports of schools where freedom 
of action is allowed. They provide ushering 
systems at school functions, conduct an infor- 
mation desk in the corridor and escort visitors 
to the rooms which they wish to reach, hold 
paper sales to provide funds for assembly pro- 
grams or for scholarships, prepare baskets at 
Christmas time for needy families, sponsor a 
student guidance department for seniors, regu- 
late traffic in the halls or cafeteria, prepare stu- 
dent handbooks, arrange the trophy cases and 
bulletin boards, and charter buses for out of 
town sports events. The councils this year are 
taking the lead in making the schools con- 
scious of their part in the war effort. They are 
selling defense stamps, making posters, collect- 
ing scrap materials, etc. 


Faculty members too often refuse to assume 
their share of the responsibility in making the 
council a success. Instead of criticizing the 
council each time it makes a mistake or unwit- 
tingly steps on someone’s toes, teachers can 
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Cut Courtesy Madison Schools 


Typical scene of a student council “in action”. This Madison council has played an active role 
in school affairs for a number of years, and school administrators have found the students helpful 
aids in many school activities. A minimum of faculty direction gives students self-responsibilities. 


help by praising its efforts or complimenting 
the members when they perform a fine bit of 
service to the school. The students are proud 
to serve their school, but they are human and 


need an occasional pat on the back. Only in a 
system where faculty, administration, and stu- 
dent body respect each other and work toward 
a common goal can the greatest returns accrue 
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from the effort expended, and the student 
council has a very substantial contribution to 
Aside from its direct services to the 
school, it has an even greater contribution to 
make to the members themselves, for it 
develops within the young people those quali- 
ties essential to perpetuating the democratic 
way of life; it is truly democracy in action. 


make. 





DENVER CIVIC CENTER 
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Denver teachers are planning special trips for visitors. 
Highlights will include the famous Denver Mountain Park 
scenic attractions, city trips, and the Denver schools. 


* 


THE NEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Agnes Winn 
Director, NEA Division of Affiliated Associations 


S THE time draws near for the annual con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to be held in Denver, June 28—July 2, 
affiliated associations are selecting their official 
delegates to the twenty-second Representative 
Assembly. 

Through its headquarters in Washington the 
Association serves as an educational clearing 
house and renders all types of service to its in- 
dividual members and its affiliated units. From 
its earliest beginning the Association concerned 
itself with problems pertaining to the advance- 
ment of the teaching profession. 


Over Eleven Hundred Affiliates 


All of the state and territorial associations 
and over 1100 local organizations are affiliated. 
This relationship brings many benefits but the 
greatest of all is that of sending official dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly. The 
number to which each one is entitled is based 
on the number of NEA members it has en 
rolled. A local association must have at least 
51 but there are many that do not have even 
this number and therefore cannot send dele- 
gates. A year ago, in preparation for the Bos- 
ton meeting only a few more than 600 out of 
the 1100 groups that are affiliated had the 
requisite number. 

In Wisconsin the state association has usually 
sent its full quota of delegates and some of the 

(Continued in last column, next page) 
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A Wisconsin Headquarters has _ been 
ranged for you. It will be in Room 31 
the Brown-—Palace Hotel. The Wisco 
Education Association provides this ga 
ing place for all delegates and others at 
ing the convention. Whether you are a 


will be 
jven- thir 
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or local association delegate, please re 


cate you. Use the facilities. 
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at state headquarters soon after arrival, fers. 
register makes it possible for friends Mpere wi 


consin 


That annual feature, the Wisconsin 5 day noc 








Charlotte Kohn 
State NEA Director 


HEA. NOTES “= 


It isn’t too late to send in your membership 
dues. Have it carried over to September. 


Recent 100%ers—a salute to you: Janesville— 
Garfield, 3 years; Kenosha—Jefferson, 17 years; 
Milwaukee—Bartlett Avenue, 7 years—Binner School 
for the Deaf, 8 years- —Cass Street, 10 years—Clark 
St., 7 years—Hartford Ave., 10 years—Forest Home 
Ave., 4 years—Alexander Mitchell, 10 years—Peck- 
ham Jr. H. S., 8 years—Emanuel L. Philipp, 8 years 

Silver Spring, 9 years—Sixty-eighth St., 10 years— 
Steuben Jr. H. S., 3 years—Story School, 2 years— 
Twenty-seventh St., 3 years—Vieau School, 3 years 

Girls Jr. Trade School, South, 2 years—Wm. T. 
Sherman, 7 years—Thirty-seventh St., 4 years—South 
Division H. S., 2 years; Verona—Verona Union 
H. S., 4 years; Edgerton—Fulton Rural School, 2 
years ; Poms du Lac—100% city—Special Recognition 
to you—22 years with the NEA! 


I just received the April Membership Report 
—Wisconsin is short 1023 members compared 


to the 
slippir 
tion © 


July 2 
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Wisconsin’s delegates to the N. E. A. con- 
vention at Boston last summer selected J. C. 
Chapel, Kenosha to represent Wisconsin on 
the Resolutions Committee at Denver this 
summer. To. truly represent Wisconsin on 
this committee he must have suggestions for 
resolutions you desire to have appear. In of- 
fering suggestions for resolutions you should 
consult the N. E. A. Leaflet 52, ‘‘N. E. A. 
Platform and Resolutions”. In previous years 
many suggestions have been received which 
were already included in the platform. Ideas 
in each year’s resolutions which are consid- 
ered fundamental are added to the plat- 
form the next year. In offering suggestions 
it is best to know what the platform now 
contains. 

These are critical times for education as 
well as for the nation. Many new ideas are 
sure to appear this year. You can do your 
part by offering your suggestions. The com- 
mittee will need them. 

To be used for this year’s resolutions sug- 
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e Cosmopolitan Hotel. It is open to all 
onsin people and their friends. The 
is sixty cents. We must have advance 
tration for this at state headquarters 
ater than Sunday. Announcements will 
ade concerning events and convention 


ere will be a business meeting of all 
onsin delegates, state and local, on 
day noon. 














to the total as of May 31, 1941. Who has been 





GARDEN OF THE GODS 


Teachers attending the N. E. A. will enjoy scenes like 
this, as well as the “high country’’ mounia:n lakes and 
streams of Rocky Mt. Nat'l Park. There’s plenty to see! 
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ohn 
rector \slipping? Remember the 80th Annual Conven- 
hi jtion of the N.E. A. in Denver—June 28 to 
uP July 2, 1942. 
— The Department of Clasroom Teachers will 
“er hold its Third North-Central Regional Con- 
100 es ; 
lark [ference at Chicago University May 2, 1942 at 
yme }8:30 A.M. Teachers who have attended the 
= previous conferences will not miss this one- 
;_. fothers who have not attended before, have a 
s— real valuable time in store. Don’t miss this one. 
ars 
tT. = : 
ith We beg your pardon! In a recent issue of the 
on Journal we reported that the Columbus Elementary 
2 school of Kenosha was 100% in NEA membership 
On for the sixth year, and we have since learned that 
it should have been for the past sixteen years! We 
rt are very sorry this error occurred, and we hasten 
d to give our good friends of the Columbus school 
the credit they deserve. 
gestions should be sent as far in advance 
of the convention as possible. If you have 
a resolution you are especially interested in, 
you may have one of your delegates to the 
convention appear before the committee and 
offer arguments in its favor. The committee 
devotes the Monday afternoon meeting to 
this purpose. 
= The School Women’s Council of Califor- 
RESON nia through their legislative chairman (Dr.) 
Wickliffe Stack of Los Angeles plan to press 
REQ a request to have the N.E. A. include a res- 





olution this year endorsing and urging the 
= passage of an Equal Rights Amendment to 
the Constitution. If you have any opinions 
in regard to this amendment and feel that 
= it is or is not needed to give women equal 
= rights, please send them along. Your repre- 
sentative will try to act and vote in the 
manner you desire. 
Please send all suggestions and opinions 
to J. C. Chapel, 7939-26th Avenue, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 


HH] 


HH li 
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local associations are always well represented. 
However, out of 43 local affiliates in the state 
last June only 25 had sufficient NEA members 
to entitle them to send one or more delegates 
to the Boston meeting and of this number only 
14 were represented. It is hoped this year that 
all groups in the state entitled to representation 
will send delegates to Denver and that others 
whose NEA membership has not reached 51, 
the minimum requirement for one delegate, 
will try to reach this goal. The total number of 
Wisconsin delegates at Boston was 45. 


Information is mailed out from the NEA 
office in Washington to all groups entitled to 
representation. Names of delegates should be 
reported promptly in order that those who are 
going to serve may receive information on the 
questions and issues that are to come before 
the Representative Assembly and be prepared 
to take part in these important discussions. 
Teachers are constantly appealing for democ- 
racy and more democracy in education. Here is 
an opportunity for them to participate in the 
solution of problems pertaining to their own 
welfare. 





The N.E. A. and all of its departments are 
busy issuing information to educators for de- 
fense and wartime activities. Some of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission publications that 
will help lead to Victory are: 

A War Policy for American Schools @ 10¢; Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy @ $1.00; How You 
Can Strengthen Democracy @ 20¢; Current Docu- 
ments on Democracy @ 20¢ ; The School: An Ar- 
senal for Democracy @ 20¢; Sets of Teaching Ma- 
terials on the Defense of Democracy @ $1.00 each. 
Discounts on quantity orders. 
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A BIT OF PEDAGOGICAL RELAXATION 


Yet Here 


Teacher: “I have went out. Why is that wrong?” 
Pupil: ‘Because you ain’t went out yet.” 
Correct—Pre-War Answer 

Teacher: What is it that binds us together, sus- 
tains us, and makes us even better than nature 
intended ?”’ 

Mary: “Girdles.” 

The Mule 

Being told to write an essay on the mule, a small 
boy turned in to his teacher the following effort: 

“The mewl is a hardier bird than the guse or 
turkey. He thas two legs to walk with, two more to 
kick with an’ wears its wings on the sides of its 
head. It is stubbornly backward about going for- 
ward.” 





Joke’s on You! 
Plumber: “Sorry sir, I’ve forgotten my tools.” 
Professor: “That's all right, my good man, I’ve 
forgotten what I wanted you for.” 
The amoeba hugs himself in the middle and then 
he’s two other people. 


—Old Line. 
The Prof’s in the Pudding 
The waiter laughed when I spoke to him in 
French. No wonder, he was my old prof. 


Life’s Like That 

And as one girl put it, “Everything I want to do 

is either illegal, immoral, or fattening.” 
—Grizzly. 
Insurance For Billy 

Little Junior, suffering from a cold, was given a 
box of cough drops to take to school. When he 
returned at night his mother asked if he had eaten 
them regularly. 

Junior—‘No, Mom. But Billy did. I swapped 
them for his bag of peanuts.” 


Dilemma 


I wish I were a hermit and could lead a public life; 

I wish I were a bachelor and could marry me a wife; 

I wish I were a liar who always spoke the truth; 

I'd like to live a thousand years and still be full of 
youth ; 

I'd like to always be asleep and yet whizz day and 
night; 

I'd like to sport a musket and never have to fight; 

I'd like to be scoundrel and still be orthodox; 

If I only had my choice, I'd be a living paradox. 

—Blue Hen. 
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Discriminations 


“Ah,” said the vicar, genially, ‘Show pleasant to 
see you again! And is this your most charming 
wife?” 

“This,” said his former curate, reprovingly, “‘is 
my only wife.” 





Depression Prayers 
Modein Youngster: ““What are prayers, Mother?” 
Mother: ‘Prayers, darling, are little messages to 
God.” 

Youngster: “Oh, and we send them at night to 
get the cheaper rate?” 
The Critic 

Young Bride: ‘Now, dear, what'll I get if I cook 
a dinner like that for you every day this year?” 

Hubby: ‘My life insurance!”’ 

Free Wheeling 

A drunk who had boarded a double deck bus 
and stumbled up to the top deck, came rolling down 
the stairs a minute later with the observation, “‘I 
ain’t going to ride up there. There’s nobody 
driving.” 











GINGER! 


























Teacher, could you give me my 
marks orally to save paper? 
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As We End Up 


Bese flies so fast these hectic days that it’s 

hard to realize another school year is about 
to end. We in the WEA office have had an ac- 
tive and strenuous year. It has been a great 
pleasure to serve the 21,300 fine men and 
women who constitute the membership of the 
state association, and we think it only fitting 
and proper at this time to give you an account- 
ing of our year’s work in your behalf. 

Continuing our research and public relations 
program we have gathered together and dis- 
tributed to the profession and to lay citizens a 
great deal of material on educational trends. 
Our news releases are carried in scores of 
Wisconsin papers; we have prepared formal 
bulletins to assist teachers in securing needed 
salary adjustments; our staff has consulted with 
teacher groups, school boards, and interested 
citizens on a wide variety of professional prob- 
lems . . . sick leave, tenure, salaries, and sal- 
ary schedules. 

During the course of the year the members 
of the central office staff have met with 29 city 
and county teacher groups, the Secretary has 
met with 25 WEA Committee conferences, we 
have conducted 10 meetings of Locals Presi- 
dents, on 26 occasions a member of the WEA 
staff has spoken on programs of cooperating 
Organizations (such as the PTA, League of 
Women Voters, Joint Committee on Education, 
etc.), and on 7 occasions the office staff mem- 
bers have appeared on programs of affiliate pro- 
fessional organizations, such as the Wisconsin 
Elementary Principals Association. 

It has been a busy year for all of us, but one 
of great satisfaction, for we know from letters 
we receive at the office that we have been of 
real help to many teacher groups throughout 
the state. Just as a sampling, we have hurriedly 
gone through our recent letter files and pulled 
out a few letters to indicate the breadth of 
service rendered by your state organization. 
Excerpts are given below: 


“I wish to express my appreciation for the 
splendid help your research department has given 
us in working on our local salary situation. We 
have had one meeting with our board and have 
compiled a bulletin which we are presenting to 
them. I will mail a copy later.” 
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“Thank you so much for your letter of Febru- 
ary 24th regarding the legal opinion on New 
Rules and Regulations of our school system. I be- 
lieve your letter covered ali questions which have 
come before our organization in regard to this 
matter. 

“We appreciate having an organization such as 
yours with which to confer.” 


“Thank you for your letter of June 23 and for 
the tabulation of the information I had asked for. 
This is exactly what I wanted. I am attending the 
University of Minnesota and it would have been 
impossible for me to get it without your help. 

“Thank you again for your promptness and for 
your courtesy.” 


“Thank you very much for the summary of 
health regulations which you sent me recently. I 
am very pleased to have this material to present 
to my Board of Education at their next meeting.” 


“Also find copy of regulations adopted by the 
Board of Education at a recent meeting. The liber- 
alized sick leave provisions are largely the result 
of the recent study of the WEA.” 


“Thank you for your letter of October 16th. 
The material which you sent to me before has been 
used advantageously. The material which you 
sent with your recent letter can be used, too, in a 
very desirable manner.” 


“The information which you gave us was very 
helpful, I am sure. It was used extensively and I 
think may have helped to off-set a larger reduction 
in the school budget.” 


“The information recently solicited arrived on 
time and I find that it has been most helpful to me 
in certain local matters that have been fomenting. 
Your helpfulness in this situation is again appre- 
ciated most profoundly and I trust that an oppor- 
tunity will arise in which I can be of similar serv- 
ice to you.” 


“I wish to thank you, first of all, for the news 
letters you have sent to me this year. I have found 
them very helpful in keeping me posted on the 
work of your department.” 


“Thank you very much for the data which you 
sent me regarding the years of training of teachers * 
in the Wisconsin schools. I shall be interested in 
seeing the data on ‘where they were trained’ as 
soon as Mr. ------ sends it on to me. 

“We appreciate this service very much and will 
no doubt be in to see you again soon.” 


“I appreciated your prompt reply to my letter 
for material on teachers’ salaries. The pamphlet on 
‘Changes in Cost of Living’ was most helpful. 
Thank you for it.” 
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“Thanks for the information you have succeeded 
in getting for us in regard to the article on School 
and Society. I appreciate the effort you put forth 
in this matter.” 


“Your article on Federal Income Taxes was very 
helpful and I’m sure it was appreciated by many 
in the teaching profession.” 


“This is a tardy acknowledgment with thanks 
for the information sent to our local association 
on the salary adjustment situation. A committee 
from our group used it to make a study of trends, 
presented its findings to the board of education 
without asking any specific adjustment.” 


“Thank you for your letter regarding a survey 
which you are doing on the retirement situation 
in Wisconsin cities.” 


“Let me express my appreciation for your re- 
cent letter containing material on the support of 
education, also for the bulletin covering that 
subject.” 


“Thank you so much for your prompt reply on 
information concerning salaries paid in cities ap- 
proximately the same size as . We find the 
comparisons very interesting.” 


“The committee wishes to express their appre- 
ciation for the use of this material.” 


“We do want to thank you for the salary sched- 
ules sent us. We are using them and will return 
them soon.” 


“Thank you very much for the information sent 
to us in reply to my night letter of March 3. I am 
enclosing a copy of the bulletin which we got out 
to our teachers about this salary situation.” 


“Thank you much for the material sent me on 
illiteracy.” 


NEW U. of W. ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS = 


(Continued from page 436) 
certificate may have the opportunity to 
qualify by entrance examinations. 

Following the report embodying the above 
recommendations, which were subsequently ap- 


“Many thanks for all the material which you 
mailed to us.” 


“I think that your last bulletin just about hit 
‘tops’ so far as providing information for the 
school administrators. Again I want to make the 
request of you for five additional copies of this 
bulletin to be given members of the school board. 
If you do not have the copies available, may I ask 
permission to duplicate your present statements.” 


“I have just finished reading thoughtfully your 
pamphlet, ‘Too Little, Too Late,’ and I want to 
say that it is one of the finest publications in its 
field I have ever seen—so fine that I wish I had 
copies to send to the officers of several national 
organizations of men and women. Have you any 
extra copies available for this purpose? I could 
use a hundred with the greatest of ease and should 
send them far and wide with personal letters urg- 
ing their study and use.” 


“I should like to congratulate you on the bulle- 
tin which I received Saturday, ‘Business Conditions 
and Living Costs.’ You have turned out a lot of 
good bulletins in recent years and I think this is 
one of the best. I like its timeliness, conciseness, 
selection of data, and your indication of sources. 
It is the kind of material that is a big help to us.” 

We assure you that it has been a real pleas- 
ure to serve the teachers of Wisconsin during 
this past year, and we trust that you and all of 
your colleagues will continue your support and 
interest in the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion. For more than 80 years the WEA has 
stood as the symbol of professional spokes- 
manship for the teachers of the state, and in 
the important legislative year ahead we hope 
to have the pleasure of representing all of you 
again. 





proved by the faculty and Regents, the com- 
mittee suggested that a permanent joint com- 
mittee, representing both the University and 
the secondary schools of the state, be set up to 
study the following topics and report back to 
the faculty of the University: 


1. Whether the University should grant credits 
to incoming freshmen for introductory courses 
in which they pass University examinations 
and by so doing meet University requirements 
for graduation. 


nN 


. The possibility of creating a joint standing 
committee composed of class-room teachers 
and administrators representing both the Uni- 
versity and the secondary schools. 


If such a study is made, the recommenda- 
tions will be carried in subsequent issues of 
the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES OF OTHER TEACHERS 


THE “CLIPPING BUG” 


Charlotte Kennedy 
Sheridan El. School, Sheboygan 


pe you ever been bitten by the ‘‘News- 
paper or Magazine Clipping Bug?” Well, 
I have! Once you start using a scissors to cut 
out newspaper or magazine articles that may 
interest your class, you have an urge that never 
relents. 

Most every subject of the school curriculum 
can be enhanced by the clipping service. One 
time you may save the rotogravure sections to 
make a scrapbook of Wisconsin historical pic- 
tures. Another time a collection of famous art 
pictures may concern your class. Friezes or 
murals may help your art class. 

By keeping a space ready in the classroom 
at all times, whether it’s a bulletin board or a 
blackboard, you have up-to-the-minute news 
service. Whatever unit of study may be under 
discussion in our fifth grade room in social 
studies, reading, current events, health and 
hygiene, language, art, music, science, or 
arithmetic it seems the daily papers and cur- 
rent magazines can be of supreme assistance. 

Children become very interested in unusual 
pictures posted. Sometimes it’s an informal 
talk in the morning before school, after school, 
or during the school day about the pictures 
or articles shown. They soon bring in worth- 
while pictures and articles that relate to school 
activities from their daily papers and monthly 
periodicals. They are usually alert to Book 
Week, Red Cross drives, health pictures, ani- 
mals, humorous stories, cartoons, etc. When 
not allowed to clip articles or pictures, they 
bring magazines to show pictures and read 
the articles to their classmates. 

Having started a clipping service, you just 
can’t stop! You are always wide-awake when 
reading and perusing periodicals to see if 
the material will be of benefit in motivating, 
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giving additional information, or summarizing 
some activity commenced in the classroom. 
Some part of the papers is of value every day 
to supplement your books whether you are 
teaching in an elementary or high school. 

If the “Clipping Bug” bites you, watch out! 
It’s irresistible! Your daily work is never 
complete until you have sliced a hole here or 
there in the current papers or the monthly 
magazines. 


* 
VICTORY SERVICE 


Lila Murton 
Prairie du Chien 


eee students of the Prairie du Chien Junior 
and Senior high schools have just com- 
pleted their third annual citizenship program 
—a program of which they and the members 
of their community are justly proud. 

The climax of the entire program comes 
when the students take over the management of 
the city and county affairs for one day. Prior 
to this, there has been a day when student 
teachers are in full charge of the school. The 
president of the Student Council, by virtue of 
his office, becomes Principal for the day and 
the secretary of that organization the assistant 
Principal. Classes are planned before hand by 
student teachers chosen to teach the various 
classes of the day. Any discipline matters, as 
well as other things that come up, are handled 
entirely by the student teachers. The ability 
that they show, and the sincerity of all students 
on this day is really most commendable. 

About a week and a half before students 
take over the management of the city, two polit- 
ical parties are set up in the school. This year 
we had “The Peoples’ Party’ and ‘The Square 
Deal Party.’’ Nomination papers are filed, and 
the political rally is on. Each party has a com- 
plete ticket for city and county officials. Each 
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party has two assembly programs, and it is of 
the greatest interest to see the rivalry between 
them as they campaign for votes. There is sur- 
prisingly little ‘‘mud slinging.” Many enter- 
prising students print name cards for the of- 
fice seekers—at so much a hundred. Clever 
slogans and catchy phrases are included on the 
cards. 

The actual voting is one of the highlights of 
the program. The approximate 400 voters are 
assigned to wards which are set up in the gym. 
Regular polling booths are used, and the stu- 
dents vote during their free periods throughout 
the day. The Civics classes are in charge of the 
polls, and count the votes. 

Before taking over the city, each person 
elected to office, confers with the official whose 
place he is to take, and is ready to officiate in 
all matters pertaining to his particular field. 
Court cases are tried; a meeting of the City 
Council is held: the Board of Education meets, 
and all student officials are masters, for a day, of 
situations that they will in time, as future citi- 
zens of their community, have to take over 
permanently. Permanently perhaps, but never 
with more sincerity or greater enthusiasm than 
they show on Citizenship Day. 


* 
FORUM ON POST WAR PROBLEMS 


Leonard Haas 
Eau Claire STC 

N AN effort to foster constructive thinking 

about problems of the post war world, there 
was inaugurated this semester at the Eau Claire 
State Teachers College a student forum on the 
general theme After the War—What? Each 
week during the semester a well-known au- 
thority in his field is brought to the college 
to discuss some one phase of the general theme 
before a convocation of the student body. This 
lecture hour comes in the morning, being fol- 
lowed by a one-hour discussion period in the 
afternoon. The participants are members of the 
forum class registered for one hour of credit 
together with the speaker that has been brought 
for the occasion. More than twenty per cent 
of the student body is present at each of these 
meetings that come at the close of the college 
day. 

The administration of the course is under 
the direction of a joint student-faculty commit- 
tee composed of five faculty members appointed 
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by President W. R. Davies and six student 
members (three men and three women) elected 
by a popular choice by the members of the 
forum class. This committee meets weekly to 
discuss deficiencies in the preceding meetings, 
makes arrangements to secure able lecturers and 
acts as sounding box for the students. The 
topics to be discussed at the various meetings 
were chosen by a ballot taken on a given 
list of topics and additional topics especially 
desired by the greatest number of students 
in the course. 

Illustrative of the type of topics chosen re- 
lating to the general theme are the following: 
What Shall Be the Role of Education in the 
Post War World?, What are the Merits and 
W eak WeESSES of Proposed Plans for World Gov- 
ernment?, What Shall Be the Role of Religion 
in the Post War World?, How May We Aad- 
just a Wartime Economy to a Government of 
Peacetime Days?, What Can the United States 
Do to Promote the Good Neighbor Policy with 
Latin America?, Winners and Losers in the 
War, The Cause for Which We Fight, and 
How May Religious, Political, and National 
Minorities Be Assimilated? Among the speak- 
ers brought to the Eau Chaire State Teachers 
College have been David Pé@per of the Foreign 
Policies Association ; Louis Becher correspon- 
dent in Russia and Gernthny; Dr. Walter 
Judd, medical missionary t¢@’China; Harold C. 
Deutsch, University of Minnesota; Bernard 
Schonegeval of the Union of South Africa; 
Rabbi Baron ‘of Milwaukee and many others 
who are specialists in their respective fields. 

Almost without exception the morning lec- 
ture hour is used by the speaker to develop 
the general thesis on the question before him. 
The afternoon sessions are opened immediately 
for student participation in a give and take 
between students and lécturer. A student chair- 
man chosen for each meeting by the committee 
directs the discussion where needed. Attempt 
is made to keep the questions in line with the 
specific topic. Faculty ‘participation is held to 
a minimum. Aid to the promotion of intelli- 
gent questions comes via classroom discussions 
and pertinent material made easily accessible 
on a special shelf arranged by the college li- 
brarians a week in advance. 





Each summer many former residents return 
to Ann Emery Hall and bring their friends. 
Turn to page 455. 
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NEWS FROM STATE SUPT. CALLAHAN’S OFFICE 


THE PRESENT SCHOOL BUILDING SITUA- 
TION: The situation, so far as erecting new 
school buildings is concerned, is not improv- 
ing and even for necessary buildings in defense 
areas, lines are being tightened so that only 
temporary and one story structures are given 
the go sign. 

On top of this a “freezing” order has been 
issued by the Federal government such that 
even for ‘necessary’ public buildings, includ- 
ing schools, no contracts may be let without 
a permissive order by the F. H. A. if the sum 
involved is in excess of $5,000, to say noth- 
ing of the priority orders for critical materials 
which are no longer issued even for such 
buildings. 

It behooves all school authorities, therefore, 
to cut their school building needs to the 
bone, do with what they have on hand, use 
temporary structures if necessary, or cut their 
needs so that they will fall below the limit 
stated. Apparently only those situations cre- 
ated by “Acts of God” will receive attention. 


JOSEPH L. ROHR, JR. ENTERS WAR SERVICE: 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Joseph L. Rohr, Jr. left 
the Department of Public Instruction on Mon- 
day, April 13 to join the Special Duty Corps 
in the Naval Reserve. Lieut. Rohr came into 
the Department in 1939 where he has served 
as State Supervisor on a statewide Hearing Sur- 
vey, and he has also had charge of Visual 
Aids Units at Oshkosh and Antigo. These 
special activities have been financed by federal 
and state aids. 

Lieut. Rohr is a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the Clarke School for Teachers of 
the Deaf at Northampton, Massachusetts. Prior 
to coming to the Department, Mr. Rohr taught 
in the deaf schools at Racine and Appleton. 
Lieut. Rohr has done a nice piece of work 
in his special field in the Department of Public 
Instruction and carries the best wishes of all 
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members of this Department in his new assign- 
ment “for the duration”. 


A “BIG BOOK”: One of the high lights of 
the Midwest Conference on Rural Life and 
Education held at Cedar Falls, Iowa on March 
19, 20, 21 was a “Big Book” prepared in the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
and entitled “A Glimpse of Wisconsin's Edu- 
cational Picture’. It comprised 28 pages on 
white cardboard 18 by 24 inches in size, 
mounted and operated by motor equipment for 
continuous showing. The content included 
maps, pictures, drawings and succinct tabu- 
lations and statements in developing the fol- 
lowing general heads: 


Democratic supervisory field guidance—Contribut- 
ing state aids—Cooperation with other public service 


agencies—Efhicient training program for prospective 
and in-service teachers—Legislation essential to reg- 
ular grade and high school attendance in improved 
schools—-Well informed school boards—Practical con- 


sideration for health and nutrition needs—A_ con- 
tinuous, statewide curriculum study—Direct library 
assistance to all schools—General provision for de- 
viate children—Consolidation to the end that each 
child shall attend a school which is educationally, 
socially, and financially sound—School building serv- 
ice as an integral part of the educational program 

The pictures included a portrait of State 
Superintendent John Callahan, a typical school 
board convention, rural school library corner 
(before and after), handicapped children pic- 
tures and organization and centers of service, 
scenes from the University of Wisconsin cam- 
pus and the state capitol at Madison. 

Maps shown included location of supervising 
teachers, county normals and state teachers col- 
leges, book drawings, statistical tables, guiding 
principles of school building service, school 
aids, etc. and, finally, an effective cartoon, de- 
picting ‘the most important individual in any 
school system”. 

The mechanical equipment for automatic 
operation of the display charts was kindly 
loaned by Scott, Foresman and Company. 
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OZAUKEE COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD CON- 
VENTION: At the annual school board conven- 
tion held at Port Washington, April 9, 1942, 
the members discussed some rather forward- 
looking legislation on several matters apper- 
taining to school welfare. The following list 
as reported by County Superintendent Richard 
Beger met the approval of the board members 
in attendance at Port Washington. 

“1. A change of the date of the annual school 
meeting from the second Monday in July to 
the 2nd day of July, to give the clerk 
ample time to prepare the annual report. 

“2. Authorize the state department to clarify 
the requirements in regard to legal holidays, 
and legal school holidays, that the require- 


ments of the latter be so arranged as not 
too often interrupt the regular school work. 





. That a first class rural school be given a 
special payment, provided said rural school 
meets certain requirements in building, 
grounds, equipment and teaching, these re- 
quirements to be set up the state depart- 
ment.” 


Ww 


ATTENTION SUPERINTENDENTS AND LIBRA- 
RIANS: The American Library Association has 
just published a Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools prepared by a Joint Committee of the 
A. L. A., N. E. A., and N.C. T.E., Jessie Boyd 
(Librarian, University High School, Oakland), 
chairman. This new list, sponsored by three 
great national organizations, sells for $2.00 
and may be purchased by addressing your order 
to The American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

















Above is pictured the Wisconsin delegation at the Mid-West Conference held at Cedar Falls, Iowa, 


on March 19-21. 


Back row, left to right: Mr. Winston Brown, County Supt. of Schools, Waukesha; Prin. Otto Lund, 
County Rural Normal, Viroqua; Prin. Quincy Doudna, County Normal School, Algoma; Prin. Adolph 
Winther, County Normal School, Marinette and Mr. Jay Packard, County Supt. of Schools, Portage. 

Middle row, left to right: Prin. H. H. Thies, County Normal School, Reedsburg; Thomas Hippaka, 
formerly supervisor of industrial arts, Madison public schools, now at Ames University, Ames, Iowa; Mr. 
Kurt Schoenoff, County Supt. of Schools, Baraboo; Mr. O. T. Sohrweide, County Supt. of Schools, Alma; 


Prin. Frederick H. Hake, County Normal School, Alma; Prin. M. R. 


Goodell, County Normal School, 


Columbus and Prin. John Stoffel, County Normal School, Richland Center. 

Front row, left to right: Mrs. Mary Ryan, Assistant Supervisor of School Libraries, Department of 
Public Instruction; Mr. S. G. Corey, County Supt. of Schools, Wisconsin Rapids; Mr. Earl L. Anderson, 
County Supt. of Schools, Richland Center; Mr. R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and Prin. A. W. Zellmer, County Normal School, Wisconsin Rapids. 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH 






COMMITTEE ON WEA _ REORGANIZATION — NAMED 


The 1941 Rageeeanitine Assem- 
bly adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Be it resolved, That the incom- 
ing President of the Wisconsin 
Education Association appoint a 
committee, representative of our 
profession, to make a careful study 
of all plans that may be submitted | 
or have been submitted for the 
reorganization of the Wisconsin 
Education Association’s Executive 
Board. It is assumed that these 
plans will make that Board more 
representative and more effective. 


G. Doudna, Madison - 
the WEA—Chairman 

Susan Coleman, Stevens 
President of Central Wis 
Assn. ; 

Robert M. Bole, Superior- 
dent of Lake Superior 
Assn. 

L. H. Merrihew, Iron River 
ident of North Wis. Educ. 

J. R. Gerritts, Kimberly 
of Northeastern Wis. Educ. 





appointed the following committee: 


- Past | 


President and Past Secretary of 


Point — 


Educ. 


Presi- 
Ed uc. 


Pres- 
Assn. 


President 


Assn. 


John H. Thorngate, Eau Claire— 


“Be it further resolved, That President of Northwestern Wis. 
the report of this committee be Educ. Assn. 
presented in the form of an amend- | V. F. Dawald, Beloit—President 
ment or amendments to the con- of Southern Wis. Educ. Assn. 
stitution of the Wisconsin Educa- | Luther Zellmer, Platteville—Presi- 
tion Association for consideration dent of Southwestern Wis. Educ. 
and action at the delegate assem- Assn. 
bly in 1942, or at the next meeting | G. C. Boll, Whitehall—President 


of this delegate assembly.” 
In accordance with the above 
resolution, President Zellmer has 





of Western Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Phillip Farwell, Cudahy—President 
of Cudahy Teachers Assn. 





Delford Lynn, Milwaukee—Presi- 
dent of Milwaukee County Tchrs. 
Assn. 

H. Gudwin Johnson, Milwaukee— 
President of Milw. Jr.-Sr. H. S 
Tr. A 

Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee—Pres- 
ident of Milwaukee Tchrs. Assn. 

Harvard Smith, Kenosha — Presi- 
dent of Kenosha Educ. Assn. 

Clementine Dolan, Manitowoc — 
Delegate who presented the res- 
olution creating this committee. 


WHAT ABOUT TENURE? 


In order to ascertain the wishes 
and opinions about tenure, the 
Welfare Committee has sent a let- 
ter and questionnaire to the presi- 
dents of all local associations. It is 
asked that each local association 
have a meeting before the close 
of the school year for a full dis- 
cussion of the subject and then file 
a report with the Welfare Com- 
mittee. 





U. of W. Extension Division Sponsors El. Laboratory School 


Self-improvement, 
workshop, 


teachers’ 


ford Ave., 
June 22-July 31; 


also is extended. 


by Asst. Supt. L. 
Josephine Maloney, of 
McCaul, Jr., 

staff. 


opportunity to work on 


Teachers seeking 


from Pres. 
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in Milwaukee. 


problems of elementary teachers; 
in the activities of a modern elementary school ; 
for former teachers who may want to re-enter teaching service; 
problem with an adviser and with 
other teachers who have similar problems. 
Sponsoring agencies are the School of Education, 
Milwaukee public schools, and the Milwaukee State Teachers’ college. 
undergraduate 
Frank E. Baker, 


any 


of Milwaukee State Teachers’ 
those interested in graduate credit may apply to J. W. M. Rothney, 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


together with attractive vacation opportunities, 
are advantages open to elementary teachers in Wisconsin and else- 
where who enroll for this year’s summer laboratory seminary, or 
to be conducted for the third year under the 
auspices of the Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. 
Headquarters will be at the Hartford Ave. School, 
Two sessions are planned: 
eight weeks, June 22—Aug. 14. 
Graduate credit is offered by the University of Wisconsin; 
graduate credit by state teachers’ colleges. 


2227 E. 


Hart- 
Six weeks, 


under- 
The non-credit privilege 


The workshop again will be directed by Prof. John W. M. Roth- 
ney, of the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, assisted 
P. Goodrich, 
Milwaukee 
of University of Chicago, and others in an experienced 


of the Milwaukee public schools, 
State Teachers’ college, R. L. 


The course is designed to provide individual help with personal 
a chance to observe and participate 


refresher experiences 
and 


U. of W., the 


information 
college ; 


credit may obtain 
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HEADLINES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 





NEW PATRIOTIC SONG WRITTEN BY WIS. TEACHER 


A new patriotic song, entitled 
“Take a Look at Your Nickel”, 
written by a Wisconsin teacher, 
Charles M. Boesel, Country Day 
school, Milwaukee, and his wife, 
Ann Sterling Boesel, a former 
music teacher in Wisconsin schools, 
was introduced to the general pub- 
lic during the national convention 
of music teachers in Milwaukee 
last month, and has been given a 
big boost by many state officials 
and music teachers. 

The authors are pushing sales 
from a purely philanthropic angle, 
as all proceeds are being turned 
over to the American Red Cross. 


Professor E. B. Gordon of the 
University school of music recom- 
mends the song highly, and he 
suggests that all Wisconsin schools 
use it in their school music work. 
Governor Heil and State Superin- 
tendent Callahan have also given it 
a strong endorsement. The tune is 
very catchy, and the words are a 
civics lesson in themselves. None 
of this ‘‘moon-spoon’” drivel of 


| 


| 





popular pieces. Both Mr. Boesel 
and his wife are to be congratu- 
lated on this fine contribution, and 
we hope the schools of Wisconsin 


| will make good use of this Badger 


| product. 


Take a Look at Your Nickel 


| On the coins you handle every day, 


l 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


There are words both strong and | 


just. 
There is Liberty, there is U.S. A., 
And the words “In God We Trust’. 


But the most important thought for | 


you 
Is the good old Latin line 
Which says we're all united, 


| United for all time. 


Chorus 


Take a look at your nickel, take a | 


look at your dime, 
E Pluribus Unum is there every 
time. 


Take a look at your neighbor, take 


a look at any one, 
A face from every nation all united 
into one. 


Take a look at your nickel, take a | 


look, every one. 


"Tis brotherhood that binds 
unites us into one, 

Take a look . . . any time 

Take a look at your nickel and 
your dime. 


us, 


Second chorus 

Do your share with your nickel, 
do your share with your dime, 

For freedom forever in your land 
and mine. 

Heed the call to your colors, heed 
the call from over sea, 

And give with all your power for 
your right to liberty. 

Buy a bond with your savings, buy 
a bond every one. 

Build up the nation’s strength till 
the victory is won. 

Buy a stamp . . . get in line 

Do your share with your nickel and 
your dime. 


Ask for a copy at your local 
music dealer. In case his supply 
has not reached him yet, you can 
secure a copy by enclosing 35¢ in 
a letter and addressing it to Charles 
M. Boesel, 1028 East Lexington 
Blvd., Milwaukee. 





A special social program is being planned for teachers living at Ann Emery Hall during the 
1942 summer session. For rates see page 455. 
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Note: Graduates of an 


lege 


will be 
ment of Education. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS 


Methods and Actual Training 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, and Allied Subjects 


Accredited Col- 
(4 year course) who have all 
education credits may pursue their com- 
mercial subjects at Spencerian and credits 
recognized by the State 


Many College Graduates and Former 
Teachers in Our Student Body 


their 


Depart- 


Watch Their Weight 
With a Health-O-Meter 





have 
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Schools long recognized the im- 
Classes Organized for 6-8-10-15 — fe check-ups on the 
weight o eir ils as safeguar 
meio’ auanene — pupils as a safeguard to 
It is not necessary to have a compli- 


Begin: May 18, June 1, June 15, 
June 29, and July 6 


cated or expensive weighing device, espe- 
cially when weighing can so quickly and 





accurately be done with a HEALTH-O- 

Write, phone, or call for free Bulletin par—dnhepa 
We _ highly recommend for school use 
the No. M160 Health-O-Meter illustrated, 


which is truly a remarkable scale with 














| 
= | dependable performance. A magnifying 
| lens facilitates dial reading. Accurate } | 
|| weighings are obtainable by the pound to | 
| 260 pounds; Price only —..-......-.. $5.95 || 
COLLEGE, INC. 
naan tele. 606 E. Wis. Ave. Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Ma. 0880 Fond du Lac, Wis. | 
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Rest aplenty for mind and body 


. out here in 
GLORIOUS Ygoior Wook 


wo 
MONTANA ROCKIES 


Out here in Glorious Glacier Park, bountiful nature and man- 
made comforts combine to banish physical and mental fatigue. 
Come and see what these mountains can do for you. We'll put 
you up at good hotels—show you matchless grandeur from 
observation motor coaches—take you for thrilling trail rides on 
gentle western horses—hike with you over scenic foot trails 
—cruise with you on sapphire lakes. You can play golf, swim, 
fish, climb a glacier or be utterly lazy in sun-drenched mountain 
air. Ask your ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for 
booklet and information on any trip that interests you. 








| 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 714, Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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SOME STATE SUMMER SESSIONS 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


1942 Summer Session June 22—Aug. 21 




















. e 
THREE-SIX-NINE WEEKS COURSES Marquette University WHO’ 
GRADUATE AND UNDER- SUMMER SESSIONS 
GRADUATE 
. : Ist Session: Registration May 20-22 
Timely selections of courses dealing with Classes begin Mon., May 25 
present and developing responsibilities in 2nd Session: Registration June 25-27 
Industrial Arts Classes begin Mon., June 29 ; 
Trade and Industrial Work Summer Session classes will meet daily I 
Liberal Arts : six days per week for five weeks. A maxi- 
General Home Economics mum of 6 semester hours of credit may be I 
seed 1 Food earned in each semester. 
p sanieacscoectg: Radel Graduate and undergraduate courses are J 
Industrial and Home Economics offered in the following departments: 
Education Botany, chemistry, economics, education, = 
’ : . English, history, journalism, Latin, mathe- 
Courses adjusted to consider emergency matics, modern languages, nursing educa- 
gee Special conferences conducted tion (courses for graduate nurses), philos- t 
y national leaders. ophy, physics, religion, sociology, speech, 
d logy. 
Summer Session Bulletin Sent re erent - ‘ 
4 i , 615 N. El th Street, , 
on Request ae ee ee : 
Director of Summer Session } 
The Stout Institute MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY ) 
Menomonie, Wisconsin MILWAUKEE 









































THE STATE TEACHER COLLEGES HAVE COURSES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 





For a Combination of Study and Recreation 
ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


at one of the 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 





EAU CLAIRE OSHKOSH STEVENS POINT 
W. R. Davies F. R. Polk W. C. Hansen 

LA CROSSE PLATTEVILLE SUPERIOR 

R. S. Mitchell A. M. Royce C. W. Smith (Acting) 

MILWAUKEE RIVER FALLS WHITEWATER 
F. E. Baker J. H. Ames C. M. Yoder 


For Dates and Courses Ask For 
BULLETINS AVAILABLE FROM EACH COLLEGE 





SONIGNNOWENS TWHALYN YSGNN FJHNLYN ACNLS 


CONSERVATION CAMP AT EAGLE RIVER 














MANY “‘REFRESHER’’ COURSES WILL BE OFFERED 
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WHO'S DOING WHAT IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


COMING EVENTS 


June 22-27: American Library Ass’n, Milwaukee. 

June 28-July 2: Summer NEA, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-20: Elem. Principals Conference, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

July 6-17: National League of Teachers’ Ass’ns, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

July 12-Aug. 15: World Federation Institute, Ameri- 
can Univ., Washington, D.C. 








Hats off to Rusk Co.: Recently we had some cor- 
respondence with Autie Curry Sanford, supt. of 
schools in Rusk County, and she tells us that from 
December 1—January 23 the teachers in the county 
schools, outside of Ladysmith, sold defense stamps 
and bonds in the amount of $2400! In addition, the 
children have been collecting “salvage”, have sold 
Pearl Harbor buttons, and raised money in many 
other ways for the Junior Red Cross. The children 
have also made several hundred menu covers, table 
favors, and place cards for soldiers hospitals, and at 
Christmas time made up over a hundred gift boxes 
for children in war-torn Europe. Now they are mak- 
ing utility, bags, memo pads, and clipping booklets 
for hospital patients. 

Yet, in addition to all this defense work being 
directed by the teachers of Rusk Co., they have found 
time to conduct a University Extension workshop in 
cooperation with Eau Claire STC. The first semes- 
ter’s work was directed by Supt. Murphy of Rice 
Lake, while Profs. Hornbeck and Bailey of Eau 
Claire STC have charge of the work this second sem- 
ester. Features of the workhop have included meet- 
ings with Dr. McConnell, U. of Minn.; Prof. Rags- 
dale, U. of W.; and Mr. Lawton, a native of Aus- 
tralia who is teaching in the geography department 
of Eau Claire STC this year. 


Some Geographics available: Miss Irene Harbeck, 
Milwaukee STC, writes us that she has a number of 
bound volumes of the National Geographic maga- 
zine she will sell to schools at a nominal figure. The 
numbers run from July 1916 to January 1941. Are 
you interested ? 


Better than most adults: A justly proud teacher of 
the Chippewa Falls schools reports that the kinder- 
garteners of the South Side school distinguished 
themselves and the school the latter part of March by 
singing every word of our national anthem for Wil- 
liam C. Keller, Eau Claire, leader of the WPA or- 
chestra. Mr. Keller said that it was the first time in 
his experience he had seen such small children do 
such a perfect job. 





Discriminating college women choose Ann 
Emery Hall for its superior service and en- 
vironment. See page 455. 
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Ann Emery Hall offers delicious food, well 
balanced, and attractively served. Tum to 
page 455. 











Will supervise Price Co. schools: Gerald Olson, 
supervising teacher in Taylor Co. for the past three 
and one-half years, is the new supervising teacher in 
Price Co., taking the place of Miss Elizabeth Dunn, 
who has been named county superintendent 


Money worries lessened for Wisconsin teachers: 
While salary increases are quite general throughout 
the state, from reports reaching the WEA office, 
there are still three “barren’’ months ahead, and 
many teachers who are planning to improve them- 
selves professionally by summer school attendance, 
are considerably worried about summer finances. To 
all those who will need money to tide them over the 
months ahead we offer this word ot counsel: ‘Don’t 
waste your money by paying unnecessary, high in- 
terest rates charged by small loan agencies.” Don’t 
be fooled by their ‘‘easy payment” schedules. The fact 
remains that when you borrow from a small-loan 
agency you pay more interest than you would have 
to pay by borrowing from the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union. Take time to look carefully at the in- 
terest schedule given on page 460. Just compare the 
sums you would pay small-loan agencies and what 
you would pay the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. 
This is a service set up for your benefit, as a WEA 
member. It is partially supported by WEA funds, for 
we know how much the continued operation of the 
Credit Union saves Wisconsin teachers 

Do yourself a financial favor when you need a 
short term loan . . . get your money from the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union, 409 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. 


Topics for Am. Ed. Week changed: The original 
program for American Education Week next Novem- 
ber was planned before Pearl Harbor, and since then 
a revised program has been announced by NEA head- 
quarters. The general topic will he the same as be- 
fore: ‘Education For Free Men’, but the new daily 
topics are as follows: Sunday: “Renews Our Faith”; 
Monday: “Serves Wartime Needs’; Tuesday: “Builds 
Strong Bodies”; Wednesday: “Develops Loyal Citi- 
zens’; Thursday: “Cultivates Knowledge and 
Skills”; Friday: ‘Establishes Sturdy Character”; and 
Saturday: “Strengthens Morale for Victory’. 

Materials on these topics are now being planned, 
for both elementary and secondary schools. We sug- 
gest that local teacher organizations make early plans 
for the celebration of this important week next Fall. 
It is a fine time to acquaint the lay public with edu- 
cational objectives and achievements. 
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ON HOW YOU CAN FIT 
> YOUR TRAVEL NEEDS 
TO AMERICA’S 


LATEST INFORMATION | 
| 
| 


wt Sy 


~~ & WARTIME PROGRAM 








co QUE 


for Wartine Travelers 


Wartime relaxation should be planned to 


build up health—to bring new fitness for 
doing jobs well. So take special care this 
year to choose the recreation that will do 
the most for you—and that won't interfere 


with the Nation’s war effort. 


If you travel, arrange your trip to avoid the 
July-August rush period. Go on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, when- 
ever possible—and save seat-space for 
soldiers, sailors and war workers on week- 
ends, often the only time they can travel. 
Get information and tickets in advance, 
too—that eliminates delay and confusion 


at departure time. 


Travel by Greyhound saves tires, other 


essential war materials . . . and money to 


buy more War Stamps and Bonds! 
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Get a coat of tan in privacy on Ann Emery’s 
recreation roof. See page 455. 











Another contract: Supt. Everett C. Hirsch of Wau- 
sau was granted another three-year contract by unani- 
mous vote of the board of education. 


Recent visits: During recent months the Secretary 
had the pleasure of meeting with the local associa- 
tions of Ashland, Burlington, Portage, Monroe and 
Lafayette county. In every instance teachers showed 
great interest in the function of schools in the emer- 
gency and the problems of finance which the war 
situation will inevitably place upon public education. 
There is a genuine and eager desire among teachers 
and administrators to keep abreast of developments. 


Tax conference: One of the best conferences we 
ever attended was the Conference on Taxation and 
Finance sponsored by the NEA Committee on Taxa- 
tion at Chicago on April 3 and 4. The conference 
was significant for its conciseness of purpose and 
straight-from-the-shoulder discussions. About 100 at- 
tended and one-third of those present were classroom 
teachers. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to the work of 
the Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. 


Regional agricultural institutes: Wisconsin Public 
Affairs Institutes are to be held in four centers dur- 
ing May, as follows: Madison, May 11-13; Apple- 
ton, May 13-15; Wausau, May 18-20; Eau Claire, 
May 20-22. This is the same sort of meeting as 
was conducted in Madison last year. The subject will 
be “Foundations for National Unity and Agriculture's 
Place in the War Effort.’ Ten agricultural organiza- 
tions are included among the sponsors. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education are also support- 
ing it. 

Speakers of national prominence will appear and 
there will be no registration fee or attendance charge. 


World federation meeting abandoned: Since plans 
were first made for the Montreal meeting this coun- 
try has entered the war and many South American 
countries have broken relations with the Axis. Re- 
strictions have made travel difficult. With attendance 
perhaps limited to delegates from the United States 
and Canada, the possibility of a delegate assembly 
is out of the question and the chances are that 
the decision of the Montreal organizing committee 
postponing meetings until after the war will receive 
final approval. 

While the convention itself has been cancelled, 
the World Federation of Education Associations will 


conduct an Institute on World Problems at the 
American University in Washington, D.C. from 
July 12 to August 15. Three basic seminars will 


be given: Backgrounds of the War, Critical Evalua- 
tion of the Machinery and Means for International 
Cooperation, and Post War Problems. 

Full information regarding the Institute may be 
obtained by writing the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 











Ann Emery Hall, in the heart of Madison's 
“Latin quarter”, is ideal for summer-school 
residence. See page 455. 
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Ann Emery Hall 


A Residence of Distinction .. . 
for women attending the 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


RATES FOR 


SUMMER SESSION 


$65 - $70 


Room and Board for 6 Week 
$5 deposit required 


Rooms also available for 8 weeks 


Better sight lamp, running 
phone in each room 


Delicious food Rec 


Cool, delightful rooms 


Interesting soci 


265 Langdon - 


ing air - mattresses ing distance from Ca 
' 


Madison, Wis. welcom 


Recreation Roof 


Ann Emery is ideally 
situated in the center of 
University life, just two 
blocks from I 1mpus 


= 9 
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“ > “Me n- 





your use 

You are within easy walk- 
it 
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Ann 
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all parties concerned, 





Classes which have announced their intention of 
holding 1942 reunions are 1887, 1892, 
1912, 1917, 1922, 1924, 1925, 
and 1937. The classes of '24, ’ 
“Dix plan” 


1907, 
1932, 
are reuning under the so-called 
unions, whereas all others are celebrating under the 
five-year plan for quintennial gatherings. 


Up another notch: 
of general science and mathematics 
waukee High school, 


Many alumni, 
regular weekend, 


f W. reunion schedule revised: 
Harbor there had been little question 
priety or desirability of holding the annual class 
reunions on the University of Wisconsin 
posi June. After America’s entry into the war, how- 
reunion chairmen and class officers considered 
pe the advisability of eliminating 
| from the 1942 schedule. After due cotedietetion by 
the decision was reached that 
class reunions should be held this year, even though 
some curtailments might be made. 
Fourteen University alumni classes have announced 
their intention of returning to the University campus 
on May 30 and 31 for their annual reunions. Orig- 
inally 
weekend was advanced to May 30 in order to con- 
form with the revised University calendar. 
The fact that reunions now fall on Memorial Day 
is expected to increase the attendance i 
heretofore unable to 
will now be able to drive or take 
the train to Madison for the celebration. 


set for June 20, the date 
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Gordon M. Bly, former teacher 


has been promoted from the 
rank of captain to major at Perrin field, 
where he is an instructor in the ground school of 
the aviation cadet detachment at the field. 


One more for the 100% ranks: We are pleased 
to report that during the past month Waushara 
county became 100% in WEA membership. This 
professional record was attained through the con- 
tinued efforts of our WEA local in that county, and 
the cooperation of County Supt. Arthur Dietz and 
his two supervising teachers, Betsy Lee and Lois 


Garlick. 


Principals shift: By action of the Fort Atkinson 
board of education last month a shift was made in 
the principalships of the junior and senior high 
schools. R. F. Leach is now head of the junior high 
school organization, while Louis C. Leak is principal 
of the senior high school organization 


Any resolutions for the W.E. A.?: Some time in 
September the Resolutions Committee will meet to 
formulate its report to the Delegate Assembly. The 
committee is very desirous that local associations 
send their ideas to the committee before that time. 
These are troublous times and there are many issues 
upon which members wish to express beliefs. Send 
your topics or worded resolutions to the chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, Mr. A. J. Smith, 
Union Grove, at any time, but no later than the 
forepart of September. 


Heads elementary principals: Ed Zeiler, Whitefish 
Bay, was elected president of the Wisconsin Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Association at the organization's 
annual conference in Madison last month. Other of- 
ficers are: Barton Rogers, Oconomowoc, first vice 
president; Marie Byrne, La Crosse, second vice presi- 
dent; and Edna Mumm, Beloit, secretary. 
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to Mil XI co 


ON THIS SUMMER’S “FURLOUGH” 


In these days of strife and toil your “fur- 
lough” is as necessary as those given to 
members of our armed forces. It should 
be enjoyed in a peaceful land, where the 
benign influence of hospitable people and 
gracious living bring the rest and relaxa- 
tion that revitalize. 

This summer visit cool Mexico. Here you 
can lazethrough sunny days in a wondrous 
land of flowers and unparalleled scenery. 
Fascinating indeed are the picturesque 
Indian and Spanish customs. Cares will 
drop from your shoulders in this land of 
romance, and you will return renewed 
in health and vigor for the job ahead. 


Plan to attend some of Mexico’s world 
famous lecture courses on art, music and 
the sciences. 


Mexico, a good neighbor, is just next door to 
you. There are no restrictions, no passport 
is required and you may go-as-you-please, 
or take one of the many delightful, all- 
expense, escorted tours, 


See your Travel Agent or write today for 
free illustrated booklet. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 








YOUR TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
DOLLAR MEXICAN TOURIST 
BUYS MORE ASSOCIATION 
IN Mexico, D. F. Mexico 
MEXICO 
* * 
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Ann Emery Hall offers every convenience 
to be expected in a modern dormitory. Turn 
to page 455. 























Women’s residence halls again open: This year, 
with Madison full of sailors in training and hundreds 
of Merrimac workers, living quarters customarily used 
for summer school students will not be available. 
Some of the university dormitories, heretofore open 
to women, will not be available. For that reason 
those women teachers planning to be in Madison this 
coming summer should take particular note of the 
ads on pages 455 and 459. Also, note the comments 
at the bottom of the columns, regarding Ann Emery. 
Both Ann Emery and Langdon halls will be avail- 
able for rooms. Both are very well situated, both in 
relation to the campus and the swimming facilities. 
Both halls are well furnished and extremely well 
managed. Both take justifiable pride in the quality 
of food served summer school guests. In each in- 
stance the hall makes an effort to provide a special 
social program for students. Both halls feature 
weekly musicales. 

Because of restricted housing facilities we suggest 
that all teachers intending to attend the summer ses- 
sion at Madison make advance reservations at one of 
these two residence halls in case rooms have not been 
secured to date. 


Legion schoolmasters, attention: George E. Jones, 
head of the Mayville schools and secretary of the 
Wisconsin American Legion Schoolmasters Club, in- 
forms us that his organization is anxious to secure 
additional members among the Wisconsin schoolmen 
who are also members of the Legion. Under the 
new plan an annual membership fee of $1 is being 
charged, and a regular membership card issued, which 
must be shown to secure admission to meetings. 

As in other years, the annual meeting will be held 
at the Cudworth Post, Milwaukee, the Thursday eve- 
ning of the state teachers’ convention. As usual, an 
excellent program is being planned, and schoolmen 
who would qualify for membership are urged to join. 
Send your dues to George E. Jones, Mayville, and he 
will send you a membership card. 

Officers are James Luther, Delavan, president; and 
Paul M. Vincent, Stevens Point, vice president. A 
get-to-gether meeting at the Department Convention 
in Fond du Lac next August is being planned. 


Gerritts heads Northeastern WEA: J. R. Gerritts, 
Kimberly, was elected head of the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Education association at its annual meeting, 


| in Sheboygan the latter part of March. Other officers 
| are Miss Alice Brady, Green Bay, vice president; 


John Goodrich, Appleton, secretary; and A. M. 
Bleyer, Oshkosh, treasurer. A. I. Winther, Marinette, 
and Henry E. Smith, Sheboygan, were named mem- 
bers of the executive board. 


Officers re-elected by music teachers: The Wiscon- 
sin Music Teachers’ association, meeting in Mil- 
waukee the early part of last month, re-elected these 
officers: John W. Schaum, Milwaukee, president; 
Alfred Hilker, Racine, vice President; Lucine 
Maroux, Fond du Lac, secretary, and Elizabeth Heard- 
ing, Delafield, treasurer. 

Fond du Lac was chosen for next year’s convention. 





Ann Emery Hall's spacious lounge has a 
Steinway grand piano for its summer musi- 
cales. Turn to page 455. 
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Ann Emery Hall features 160 single rooms. 
There are, however, 13 choice corner doubles. 
Turn to page 455. 
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What is a good supt’s bulletin? It's always nice 
to see how some of the county superintendents have 
improved their bulletins during the past few years. 
One of the finest sets we've seen this year are those 
prepared by Arthur S. Fenske and his supervising 
teachers, Ollie M. Swanson and Elma E. Sholes, in 
Monroe County. We don’t know who should get our 
laurel wreath, but someone is deserving of a word of 
praise. The bulletins sent the teachers of the county 
this year have been packed full of helpful hints, in- 
spirational items, and a great deal of factual infor- 
mation from current publications, of interest and con- 
cern to county teachers. We're pleased to note that 
a great deal of material sent out by the WEA office 
has been passed on to the teachers through their 
county bulletins. Keep up the good work, folks! 


Hicks goes to California: Our state university is 
losing one of its leading and most popular profes- 
sors, as John D. Hicks, head of the history depart- 
ment has recently announced his resignation to accept 
a post at the University of California, where he will 
be a colleague of Frederick Logan Paxon, former 
U. of W. history professor and close friend of Prof. 
Hicks. During the past few years Prof. Hicks has 
addressed many teacher and administrator groups 
meeting in Madison. 


Librarians in national conflab at Milwaukee: Wis- 
consin school librarians will have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Library association, when it meets in Milwaukee 
on June 22-27. General sessions and exhibits will 
be at the Auditorium; headquarters will be at the 
Schroeder. A hospitality committee, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Mary Shemorry, Shorewood H. S., 
will plan entertainment for the guests. Members of 
this committee are: Irene Newman, Gladys Cavan- 
augh, Ida Gangstad, and Roumélle Lundeen, Madison; 
Norma Zartner, Elvajean Hall, and Eleanor Ryerson, 
Milwaukee; Loretta Odell, Wauwatosa; Emma Diek- 
roeger, Green Bay; and Malvina C. Clausen, Oshkosh. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
association will be held the first day of the national 
meeting, beginning on noon of June 22. Miss Sybil 
Schuette, Green Bay, will preside. All Wisconsin 
school librarians are urged to attend. 


Good news: Receipts from the teachers’ retire- 
ment surtax are, as the Journal goes to press, suf- 
ficient to pay the state contribution for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941. Income from income 
taxes are the highest in the history of the state. 


Building up film library: We have word that the 
Manitowoc schools are building up their own film 
library. A few films are being added each year. At 
present only sound films are being purchased, and as 
the library grows it can be used as a regular part 
of the teaching program, rather than as a source of 
entertainment. 





Ann Emery Hall's recreation roof provides 
a secluded spot for sun bathing. Turn to 
page 455. 
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_MAKE YOUR VACATION PAY 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS! 





- Aes 





... fora rest 
..-plus the N.E.A. Convention 


Now is the time to start thinking about a 
Western vacation this summer. So uncap 
that fountain pen and write us for full infor- 
mation on cool, beautiful Colorado...about 
how, in Colorado, you can enjoy the double 
thrill of attending the N. E. A. Convention 
in Denver (June 28th to July 2nd) and 
spending a grand vacation at one and the 
same time... and all for the same train fare! 


And speaking of trains, when you go West, 
be sure totake “The City of Denver” Stream- 
liner! It’s smart, smooth, swift and safe. And 
doesn’t cost you one red penny extra fare! 





Mark your calendar now... for a date with 
the “City of Denver” for the last week in 
June... and for a return trip home when- 
ever the magic spell of Colorado and its 
many lovely, inexpensive resorts and dude 
ranches lets up long enough for you to 
sneak away. 


For information, apply 


J. W. VILAS, D. F. and P. A. 
201 S. Blair St., Madison, Wis. 
Phone Badger 5682 


CHICAGO and 


NORTH WESTERN 
LINE 
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When you live at Ann Emery Hall, favorite women’s residential hall at the University of 
Wisconsin, you “get in the social swim” right from the start. See page 455 for further details. 








Put up or shut up, says Johnson: Scholastic maga- 
zine urged consumption of coffee to bolster up the 
good neighbor feeling of the South Americans. When 
the editor went so far as to claim that the bugaboo 
of no-coffee-for-children had been carried too far, 
Principal C. L. Johnson of Mellen raises objections 
and wants Scholastic to show evidence that coffee is 
not injurious to children. Does seem inconsistent 
with the nutritional theories of the past. 














The quarter-century mark: This year marks the 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the U. S. Office of 
Education. In March 1867 Henry Barnard became 
the first U. S. Commissioner of Education. The year 
1859-1860 he was president of the University of 
Wisconsin. Administrative difficulties and inadequate 
support from Congress caused him to refer later to 
his three years as U. S. Commissioner in these mean- 
ingful words: “Washington—a dismal experience.” 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


—FORTY-SECOND YEAR— 


CHASI 


WE NEED MORE GOOD TEACHERS — WRITE US. GOOD PHOTO SERVICE 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Manager Since 1900 890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wisconsin 




















eres Sone . service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
ALBERT peer Schools. Good candidates in demand. Send for information. 


TEACHERS AGENCY : Corresponding Agencies: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago : 535 Fifth Ave., New York City e Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash | 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Palace Building H. 8S. SIMMONS, M.A., Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 
The better schools, both public and private—Elementary, High School, College, Teachers Col- 
lege and University—depend upon us for teachers. We locate both experienced and inexperi- 
enced teachers. Wherever you want to go we have an office there to serve you. We cover the 
entire U. S. A. One registration fee (references written but once) gives access to all of our 
° § offices. This is the year of opportunity. Register and realize it. 

60th Year OTHER OFFICES: Chicago—Kansas City—New York—Spokane 

















TEACHERS Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 
AGENCY in many years. The Government with its defense program is 
CHICAGO requiring the services of so many teachers. Administrators 

. throughout the country are requesting us to make recom- 
Our Service is mendations to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. 


Nationwide Member N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 











TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST—Good teachers needed. 
Shortage in many departments, including music. For 
MISSOULA, MONTANA best opportunities register with Huft’s NOW—Superior 

Member N.A.T.A. Certification book free to members. placement service for over a quarter of a century. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Member N.A.T.A. 


HUF 


We place 
many teachers 
in fine city and 
suburban schools, especially 
around Chicago and Milwaukee. 








The expe- 
rienced teachers 
we placed in 
1941 received an average increase 
of just about $310.00. 








21st Year WE HAVE THEM! Member 
Good Teachers SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE National 
Good Positions “Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” Teachers’ 
Good Service 910 Lumber Ex. i. ae ee 6389 Agencies 


























TEACHERS AGENCY 


40th YEAR 
GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 


v” PARKER 


CONTACT OUR OFFICE FOR GOOD POSITIONS AND GOOD TEACHERS 
Excellent Photo Reproductions at Low Cost 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 














Member Natl. Assn. Teachers Agencies 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 
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“Deck” for quiet study or relaxation 


Langdon Hall is convenient 
to the social and academic 
centres of the University, one 
block from the library, the 
new theatre, and the lake, 
with a pier for your use. 


Room and Board for 6 Weeks: 
Single: $65-$70 Double: $60-$65 
Rooms available through 

week session 








SUMMER SESSION? 


LANGDON HALL 


Invites you to spend the sum- 
mer in convenient single or double rooms 
—full swinging casement windows to let 
in the cool night breezes — innerspring 
mattresses to insure restful sleeping—di- 
rect telephone service to rooms—recessed 
alcove with washbowl—meals you will 


anticipate with pleasure. 


Address inquiries to Director, LANGDON HALL, 633 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 


Whether to Catch Up on Work or Play§ 
































| 
| 


Sauk reports fine conference: The Sauk County 
Teachers’ association held its annual meeting in 
Reedsburg the latter part of March, and reports a 
fine meeting, highlighted by talks given by J. Sher- 
burne Elfner, U. of W.; J. H. Armstrong, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction; and Hubert Blank. The 
association went on record as favoring 100% en- 
rollment in the WEA next year, and voted to donate 
$10 from the association treasury to the Red Cross. 

Newly elected officers are H. H. Thies, principal 
of the county normal school, president; Laura Schoep- 
hoerster, teacher of the Cedar Hill school, vice presi- 
dent; and Gladys Wanek, supervising teacher, 
secretary—treasurer. 


News from Platteville STC: Last month we un- 
consciously played a ‘“‘dirty trick” on our faithful cor- 
respondent from Platteville STC, Miss Jane Ann 
Churchill. We forgot to tell her that our publication 
schedule for the April and May issues of the Journal 
was changed because of the early closing of schools 
this Spring, so when her copy reached us on March 
20th (our regular deadline date) the dummy for 
April was already in the hands of the printer. So, 
with another “beg your pardon’’ to Miss Churchill 
we pass on a few items of general interest sent us: 
Summer school this year will be directed by Dr. 
Milton Longhorn. Sessions will begin on June 15. 

. . One of the features of this year’s summer ses- 
sion will be a Workshop in Elementary Education, 
directed by Miss Georgiana Clark. Teachers will in- 
clude the critic teachers in the Training School and 
special college teachers in art, music and other fields 
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of elementary education. . . The children in the fifth 
grade at the Training School have been active in de- 
fense work. Since October they have gathered over 
4300 pounds of paper. Money earned has been sent 
to the Chinese Relief Fund. 


“Cuthbert” radio series given over WLBL: The 
“radio workshop” of Central STC, Stevens Point, is 
broadcasting ‘‘Cuthbert’’, the radio series prepared by 
the National Park Service and mentioned in a recent 
issue of this magazine, over station WLBL every 
Monday from 3:00 to 3:15. Pupils of the interme- 
diate grades of the training school are participants, 
while students of the college direct the programs. 


WHA director honored: Recently it was an- 
nounced that Harold McCarty, director of our state 
station WHA, at Madison, has been named regional 
vice president of the Association for Education by 
Radio. During the past month Mr. McCarty has been 
down South, participating in radio conferences. 


To Johnny's girl friend: We'd like to have that 
certain WEA member teaching up Rhinelander way 
know that when it comes to pulling for Johnny Kotz, 
we are right up there with her. (Name will not be 
furnished upon request.) Nice going, teacher! 


Congrats, Frank: Dean Frank O. Holt was re- 
elected to the Madison school board. Fact is, he led 
the field of candidates. 


Mulrine honored: Supt. C. L. Mulrine of the 
Whitefish Bay schools was guest of honor at a din- 
ner given by faculty members and co-workers last 
month, to commemorate his 25 years of service. 


















INSURANCE 














SO YOU WON'T HAVE TOO LITTLE—TOO LATE 
One man’s program does not necessarily 
fit another—individual cireumstances—re- 
sponsibilities—financial prospects—must be 
considered in designing an intelligent in- 
surance program 
Now, for instance, most people want to 
provide a regular amount for investment 
in war bonds and stamps. At the same 
time, insurance must not be neglected 
What type of policy best fits today’s 
conditions? 

Representatives of The Wisconsin Life 
are prepared to help you work out an in- 


surance program—to give careful consid- 
eration to your individual circumstances, 
today’s conditions and tomorrow's ‘ 








probabilities. 







Send for booklet, “The 
Place of Life Insurance 
in Your Life’s Plans.’ 





The Wisconsin 
Life Insurance Co. 


30 West Mifflin Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 









WANTED 


AGENTS for full legal reserve Wiscon- 
sin Insurance Company—fire, wind, auto. 
Supplement your income with part time 
now. Perhaps full time later. Profitable 
arrangement. Home office helps. Lowest 


rates; prompt liberal settlements. 


HOME MUTUALS 


Appleton, Wis. 








SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs | 
TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM | 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS 
Courses offered include: NUTRITION and HEALTH— 
MENTAL HYGIENE — READING and the LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS—SOCIAL Ne Ey ame a 
SCIENCE—MANUAL pee M U S I C—RHYTHM: 
and DRAMATICS—NURSER SCHOOL _KINDER- 


GARTEN EDUCATION~CHILD DEVELOPMENT— 
TESTING and EVALUATION, etc. 


Write for Infermation at once. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept. E, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














MONEY AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER NEEDS 


Within the next few weeks 20,000 Wisconsin 
teachers will be out of work. Possibly some will 
find summer work in defense industries, but others 
will be attending summer school, or doing work 
which brings in too littke money to meet current 
bills. To all these teachers we ask that they do 
themselves a financial favor, and just look at the 
table given below. It compares the amounts paid 
out in interest when you borrow from a small-loan 
agency, and what a much smaller amount you pay 
in interest when you borrow from the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union. It’s just simple arithmetic 
and common sense, so don’t fall for the “easy pay- 
ments” line of finance companies. 

In the table below “F.C.” refers to finance com- 
panies and “C.U” to the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union . . . a service of the WEA to its members: 


TOTAL INTEREST CHARGES—LOANS $25-$100 


Extent F.C. Cu. je oe Cu. Pc. Cw. 
of Loan 6 Mo. 6Mo. 8 Mo. 8Mo. 10Mo. 10 Mo. 
= 25 $ 2.24 $ .88 $ 2.92 $1.12 $ 3.60 $1.40 

50. 4.54 1.25 5.84 225 7.20 2uto 
WS... (GMS 2564 8.84 3.37 10.80 4.13 

100 .. 9.08 3.50 11.76 4.51 14.50 5.50 

125 11.14 4.30 14.44 5.54 17.80 6.79 

150: ... 02:96 5.06 17.04 6.52 21.00 7.96 

For further information write the Wisconsin 


Teachers Credit Union, Room 409, Insurance 


Building, Madison. 


* 
NECROLOGY 


* WEA Member at Time of Death 


A belated notice has been sent us that Mrs. Mel- 
vina Riggs Davis, 61, veteran Wisconsin teacher 
who began her educational career in 1896, died at 
her home in Crandon Dec. 2, 1941, after a long ill- 
ness. Her teaching included experience in all types 
of public schools. She was the first white woman in 
the state to instruct native Indians of the Chippewa 
tribe. 


Edna A. Turner, teacher in the Delavan schools 
for 28 years before her retirement a number of years 
ago, died at her home in Delavan on Feb. 9, after 
a long illness. A beautiful tribute was paid her by a 
former student, Mrs. James J. Sullivan, joint editor 
of the Sun Prairie Star. We regret that space does 
not permit us to publish this fine acknowledgment 
of service rendered by Miss Turner. It expresses 
thoughts which so many people feel toward their 
former teacher, and yet are so unable to express. 


* Walter F. Hood, 64, principal of the Washing- 
ton Park High school in Racine since 1933, and 
before that an elementary school principal in the 
same city for 24 years, died in a Racine hospital 
on April 10 after a month’s illness with a heart 
ailment. 





SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 
Six-week term June 22 to July 31. Two-week terms June 
29 to July 10, July 13 to July 24, Aug. 3 to Aug. 14. 
Courses offered for teachers of elementary grades, kinder- 
garten, nursery school, superintendents, supervisors and 
principals. Refresher courses for those returning to teach- 
ing and refresher survey courses for teachers in service. 
Practical demonstration school available for observation. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 241-E Evanston, III. 
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Ann Emery Hall offers friendly and cour- 
teous service at the desk. Turn to page 455. 


























Miss Kathryn Schiesser, 63, for 25 years a teacher 
in Green county schools, died in Monroe, Feb. 13. 
After leaving teaching Miss Schiesser operated a book 
store in Monroe. 


* Miss Jennie Oxholm, a teacher in the Oshkosh 
schools for 36 years prior to her retirement from 
teaching last December because of illness, died at an 
Oshkosh hospital on Feb. 23, after a three-months’ 
illness. Before coming to Oshkosh she taught in 
Mayville, and in Aspen, Colorado. 


Dr. Irving Maurer, 62, president of Beloit college 
since 1924, died suddenly at Rochester, Minn., after 
an operation. His death was entirely unexpected as 
he seemed to be making a normal recovery. 


* Mrs. Mary K. Howe, English teacher at River- 
side High school in Milwaukee for the past 30 years, 
died at a Milwaukee hospital the early part of 
March, after a short illness. 


Miss Eleanor Gunn, 97, a teacher in the Green 
Bay schools for more than 50 years prior to her 
retirement twenty years ago, died at a Green Bay 
hospital on March 13. 
Miss Louise Nieser, 77, who taught in the Mil 
waukee school system for 47 years prior to her re 
tirement in 1933, died at her home in Milwaukee 
on March 13. 


*Raymond S. Smith, 38, head of the teacher train- 
ing department at Whitewater STC, and for years a 
prominent school administrator in Wisconsin, was 
struck by a train near Watertown on March 19th and 
instantly killed. Mr. Smith was superintendent of the 
Jefferson schools for ten years, before joining the 
Whitewater staff a year ago. In addition to his regu- 
lar school work he was active in the Southern Wis 
consin Education association, acting as treasurer for 
many years, and as president of the organization in 
1940-41. 


Lucy M. Gay, 82, emeritus professor of romance 
languages who served on the U. of W. faculty for 
more than half a century before her retirement in 
1932, died at her home in Madison on March 22, 
after several months of illness. 


Miss Elizabeth E. Knight, 45, mathematics profes 
sor at Milwaukee STC for 20 years before being 
forced to retire last June because of illness, died at 
her home in Milwaukee on March 23 


*Miss Lilian Hope Carmichael, 46, a teacher in 
Fond du Lac high school for many years, died at a 
Fond du Lac hospital on March 23, after a week's 
illness with influenza. In addition to her teaching of 
history and economics Miss Carmichael directed the 
school plays. 


* Robert O. Johnson, music instructor in the 
Shullsburg High school, passed away on April 10, 
following an operation. 


G. E. Thurrell, 47, for the past 20 years a teacher 
in the Milwaukee Vocational school, died at his 


home in Wauwatosa on April 11. 
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WHO? YOU-—ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


WHAT? 


Laboratory Seminary 
A Teachers’ Workshop in Elemen- 


6 weeks’ session, June 22-July 31 
WHEN? 


8 weeks’ session, June 22—Aug. 14 


WHERE? 
WHY? 


Sponsors: | 


Milwaukee Public Schools 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 


Auspices: U 


Apply (if i 


Milw 


Apply (if interested in graduate credit) to: 


Univ 





University—— 


tary Education 


Hartford Ave. School, Milwaukee 
2227 E. Hartford Ave. 


For—Making your vacation count 
Professional improvement 
Individual help with personal 

problems 
Refresher experiences 
Participation in modern elemen- 
tary practices 


of W. School of Education 


of W. Extension Division 


nterested in undergraduate credit) : 
Pres. Frank E. Baker 
aukee State Teachers College 
Milwaukee 


John W. M. Rothney 
ersity of Wisconsin, Madison 
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109 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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TEXTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Yum, yum: What to Eat—How to Prepare It, 
(Bess Oeske, McCormick—Mathers Co., $.60 list, 25% 
discount to schools) complete with tests and a Teach- 
er’'s Manual, is a new type text-laboratory book for 
foods classes which is equally valuable at home and 
at school. It places proper emphasis on health and 
nutrition as well as cookery processes and the pro 
duction and manufacture of foods. 

This carefully organized study guide may be used 
effectively with students reading widely from several 
of the outstanding textbooks to which it is keyed, 
or it may be used in conjunction with a particular 
textbook. In either case, What to Eat—How to Pre- 
pare It with its combination of laboratory work and 
home projects will provide purposeful activity for 
the student in mastering essentials in the foods 
course. 

The material is assembled on the unit basis. Mar 
keting suggestions are included with the study of 
each food. Alert to present economic conditions, the 
author has provided information on food economies 
Because most home accidents occur in the kitchen, 
a unit on safety has been included. 

The additional activity suggestions at the end ot 
each exercise will aid the teacher in meeting indi- 
vidual needs. The complete outline of What to Eat 

How to Prepare It will lend itself readily to the 
discretion of the teacher in adapting the contents to 
her particular needs. 

A set of tests is provided free to accompany cach 
of the books, and along with class orders the pub 
lishers provide free a Teacher’s Manual. 


How to spend your money: Consumer education 
is becoming of increasing importance as economic 
problems become more and more acute. For that 
reason alone a book like Using Dollars and Sense 
(Floyd, Kinney, and Bining, Newson & Co., 314 pp., 
1.40 list) is timely, as it summarizes the facts and 
methods which enable students to adapt themselves 
to new conditions, and get the most for the invest 
ment in time and money. Special features: study 
questions and suggested readings at the end of each 
chapter, arithmetic problems and _ statistical tables, 
lists of agencies which help the consumer, and a 
glossary of technical terms. 


New algebra and biology texts via World Book. 
Recent publications from the World Book Co., 
eget Hudson, N. Y. to reach us are Second 

‘ear Algebra (Schorling and Smith, 484 pp., $1.68 
list) ond Studies and Activities in Biology (Day and 
Ritchie, 218 pp., 80¢ list). 

The algebra book is one of a full high school 
series, and its approach is strictly up to date. It is 








aimed at students who elect a second course in 
algebra ‘‘primarily because they wish rigorous train- 
ing for the mathematical sciences’. Emphasis is 
placed on an understanding of concepts, without 
which the techniques of algebra cannot be transferred 
to their many applications. Skills are determined by 
inventory tests, pages under the heading ‘‘maintain- 
ing skills’ allow for a review of plane geometry, 
and chapter tests and cumulative reviews are provided. 

Obviously the authors of Studies and Activities in 
Biology believe that their subject should be taught 
as a science. While they approach many topics by 
way of application and illustrate biological laws with 
useful and interesting facts, their primary purpose is 
clear from even a casual examination—to teach the 
icience of biology. They have avoided the not un- 
common weakness of presenting a series of tech- 
nologies or nature study, in which plants and ani- 
mals are observed and studied for the mere interest 
in them. 


Applied Secretarial Practice, Second Edition, (John 
Robert Gregg. The Gregg Publishing Company, 540 
pages, $1.80 list) is a text which answers the ques- 
tion “What is required of the private secretary?’ A 
convincing balance is maintained between basic in- 
formation and the skill practice essential for secre- 
tarial efficiency. In addition to the usual routines of 
office work, such as office machines, filing, telephon- 
ing, etc., there are special drills in spelling, remedial 
English, business arithmetic for the secretary, short- 
hand, and typing. 

Special valuable features are the training for de- 
veloping a marketable personality and chapters on 

Preparation for Job Finding’ and the ‘‘Job-Finding 
Campaign.”” These serve as a capstone to the skill 
training. A correlated workbook is available. 


HA under microscope: Several years ago the 
General Education Board set aside a considerable sum 
of money to make a comprehensive and critical evalu- 
ation of education via the radio. Because of its lead- 
ership in school broadcasting and the comprehensive 
scope of the program offered through the Wisconsin 
School of The Air, station WHA was chosen for 
study. A very complete staff of script writers, pro- 
gram directors and production directors joined the 
WHA staff and worked under the direction of Lester 
Ward Parker. After two years of intensive research 
the project closed, and recently the University of 
Wisconsin Press published a printed summary of the 
project, under the title Radio In The Classroom 
(A. S. Barr, H. Ewbank, T. C. McCormick, 203 
pp., $2.00) 

Because of the importance of the Wisconsin School 
of the Air to the thousands of Wisconsin schools 








Why is Ann Emery Hall the favorite women’s Residential Hall for the University of Wisconsin 
summer session? See page 455 for a few of the reasons. Write for folders. 
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Announcing... 


“OUR COUNTRY” 


by Beeby, Hanna, McClure 





OUR COUNTRY is an easy in- 
termediate-grade story of Amer- 
ica including the stories of some 
of its leaders and the changing 
social life of its different periods. 











using the WHA broadcasts we hope this book will 
find its way into most of the schools of this state 
It is a scholarly summary of the station’s activities, 
with detailed summaries on the following programs 
“Journeys in Music Land”, “Afield With Ranger 
Mac’, “Neighbors Around The World’, “Community 
Living’, “English As You Like It’’, “Good Books’, 
and “Good Speech’. Many of the conclusions are 
rather surprising, and will be of special interest to 


teachers who have used the programs intensively 
studied. 

New elementary arithmetic series: That popular 
bugaboo of the elementary school . arithmetic 


. has experienced some radical overhauling dut 
ing the past decade. Up and down the line the pub 
lishers have attempted to make the subject of arith 
metic more meaningful to students. Many older texts 
have been revised, and many new series presented 
We are pleased to make note of a recent series en 
titled the Number Readiness Series (under the gen 
eral editorship of Dr. Worth J. Osburn, with Dr 
Harold G. Campbell and Dr. F. Lynwood Wren as 
co-authors) published by D. C. Heath & Co 

The entire series is to extend from the third grade 
through the eighth, but so far just four of the books 
have been put on the market: Discovering Numbers 
(Grade 3, 288 pp.) ; Number Experiences (Grade 4, 
256 pp.); Number Activities (Grade 5, 256 pp.) ; 
and Exploring Numbers (Grade 6, 272 pp.). 
book sells for $.80 list. 


Each 


This is a New Addition to 
99 
“Our Developing Civilization 


grades that emphasizes the social, economic, 
and geographic aspects of history. 


We can now offer you either a single-cycle or a double- 
cycle program to meet your course of study requirements. 


Single-Cycle Grade Double-Cycle Grade 
THE STORY OF AN OUR COUNTRY {ors 
CIENT TIMES ~--- } A WORLD BACK 
GROUND FOR 
THE MIDDLE AGES > THE UNITED 
er ' STATES oe 5 or 6 
THE BACKGROUND THE BACKGROUND 
OF MODERN OF MODERN 
NATIONS ) NATIONS  - 6 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 7or8 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP __-----_-----_- 7 or 8 


with Wisconsin Civics 


A social studies program for the elementary 


Supplement by Edgar G Doudna, 


State Director Teacher Training 


W rite 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 


for Further Information 








The entire series is planned to make arithmetic 
socially significant and mathematically meaningful. 
The first part of this objective has been carried out 
in most of the recent arithmetic texts, but some of 
them sadly fall down on making mathematical terms 
meaningful 

Each book of the Serres follows 
a rather set pattern with the first 
being a readiness and inventory chapter for determin- 
ing whether the student has an understanding of the 
concepts necessary for the work in the following five 
chapters. The final chapter is given over to readiness 
and remedial material for use with the first six chap 
ters. Many of the topics spread over a number of 
years. For example, long division with more than 
one digit in the divisor is spread from the fourth 
grade through the seventh 

Special care is taken to make sure that the student 
is not dropping behind. Each book has a check-up 
to make sure that the lessons supposedly learned in 
the previous grade have been thoroughly mastered 
before new work is taken up 


Number Readine 


seven chapters, 


In make-up and composition these books have 
much in their favor. Illustrations are numerous (with 
most 140 in the early books and fewer . . 67 


in the later books) and are of an interesting char 
acter. All are related to every-day experiences which 
help to make the lessons meaningful to children. 

For descriptive material on this series write either 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago, or 
T. F. Hadley, 1 Virginia Terrace, Madison 





Ann Emery Hall, the ideal residence for women attending summer school at Madison, is 
well within your budget, $65, $70, $75 for room and board. See details page 455. 
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Ann Emery Hall has single rooms especially planned for women who like smart, comfor- 
table surroundings. See page 455 for further information. 








Historical changes and additions: Teachers of his- 
tory will be very interested to know that the Mac- 
millan Co. has recently issued revisions of two 
“time-tested’’ high school history texts. World His- 
tory (Hayes, Moon & Wayland, 885 pp., $2.56 list) 
has had its “face lifted” in the latter part of the 
book, to bring it up to date and to revise some of 
the optimistic observations of the post-World War I 
section of the previous work. As in the earlier work 
the authors have made a conscious effort to put the 
text in language which is readily understood by be- 
ginners in the secondary school. As the name implies 
World History is a sweeping review of man’s prog- 
ress on this globe to date. In spite of its nearly 
nine hundred pages it is condensed and frankly in- 
troductory. While the latter part will necessarily have 
to be revised after this current struggle of mankind 
is over the text as of this date is right up to the 
hour, if not up to the minute. 


The same need for present day revision prompted 
the authors of Modern History (Hayes and Moon, 
937 pp., $2.56 list) to come out with a fourth edi- 
tion. The first edition came out in 1923, and in the 
main the material for the period before 1918 is the 
same in this fourth edition as it was in the first edi- 
tion. The complete revision has to do with the past 
twenty-five years. The optimism of the second and 
third editions has been changed to a more sober view 
of the tragic events of the past few years. The first 
part of the book briefly reviews the early beginnings 
of organized society; this is followed by a section 
of medieval life, and this in turn by the era of the 
great revolutions and the subsequent growth of 
democracies. The last 250 pages deal with “A War- 
like World’, tracing the growth of the fascist move- 
ments following the last World War. 

When Today Began (Angell, 367 pp., $.92 list) 
is a fine supplementary reader for the middle grades 
recently published by the Macmillan Co. It, too, 
traces man’s development from cave man to a mem- 
ber of an organized society, but the transition is 
depicted in a series of stories arranged in a rough 
chronological sequence. The stories are full of ad- 
venture and action—just the kind of material to 
stimulate reading interest in children around nine 
or ten years of age. The drawings are good, but in 
plain black and white. The value of the book is 
found in the text, not in the “dress” of the make-up. 


E. L. Thorndike has revised his Thorndike Cen- 
tury Junior Dictionary, (Scott Foresman & Co., $1.48 
list) first published in 1935. The new book incorpo- 
rates several new teaching improvements for helping 
children learn and remember the meanings, spellings, 
and pronounciations of words. Not only that, but the 
accuracy and authority of the meanings, spellings, and 
pronunciations in the revision are insured by an Edi- 
torial Advisory Committee and a _ Pronunciation 
Advisory Committee composed of twenty-eight of the 
world’s foremost language scholars. 
book’s entry 
as they were for the first 

Senior Dictionary, but 
scientifically also. In 
30,242 meanings, 23,- 

phrases, and 1,878 


In this edition, not only are new 
words selected scientifically, 
Thorndike and later for the 
meanings have been selected 
total there are 32,294 entries, 
110 contextual sentences and 
teaching pictures 
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There’s more to this than meets the eye. As we 
know, many words have more than one meaning. 
Some of their meanings—very rare, extremely techni- 
cal, etc.—the middle-grade child would have little, if 
any, use for. If these were put in the dictionary, not 
only would plowing through their quantity increase 
“looking-up” time for children, but they would also 
take up valuable space that might better be used for 
such teaching devices as the Thorndike contextual 
sentences and pictures. So to make sure that no 
space was wasted on meanings beyond the child’s 
needs, the asefulness of each word’s various meanings 
was determined by a scientific count of the frequency 
of word meanings. 

Thousands of entry words have been added to this 
new book, many of which have recently come into 
use—wyr raid, nylon, etc. 


Supplementary readers for the upper grades: Sev- 
eral exceptionally fine supplementary readers for boys 
and girls of teen age have reached our desk, and we 
wish to comment upon them briefly, in case additions 
are to be made to the school library, or books recom- 
mended to parents for gift purchases. 

Longhorn Cowboy (Captain James H. Cook and 
Prof. Howard R. Driggs. 246 pages, $1.12. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York) is 
written against a background of cattle men and cattle 
trails. The author, Jim Cook, knew Michigan in days 
when flights of wild pigeons darkened the sky, and 
when the wild turkeys lighting in the trees to roost 
bore down great branches with their weight. He re- 
calls, too, years with the Mexican vaqueros, gather- 
ing wild longhorns out of the Texas brush country, 
is well as the great cattle drives, the stampedes, the 
fording of swollen streams, the Indian fighting, that 
were a part of the routine of a vanished way of life. 
Here is the story of the true cowboy, his work, and 
his vital part in the development of the West. 

The eight double-page drawings and numerous 
chapter headings by Herbert M. Stoops are excellent 
examples of this artist’s amazing skill in depicting 
cowboys, Indians, and animals in action. The book is 
one of the Pioneer Life Series designed to give young 
Americans a better understanding of how their coun- 
try grew. 

The high quality of books published by Albert 
Whitman and Co. of Chicago has been commented 
upon before in these columns. Their books are al- 
ways beautifully printed, well illustrated, and are first 
class juvenile literature. Two recent publications are 
Owen of the Bluebird (246 pp., $2) and Sons of the 
Dragon (285 pp., $2). The first is a story of an im- 
migrant widow and son who come from Wales in the 
1890's, and settle in a little mining town in Illinois 
The story of the boy’s rise in his work at the mine 
forms the basis of a human, warm story. Sons of the 
Dragon is an exciting novel about present-day China 
and her war with Japan. The story is a combination 
of romance with a factual background. 





You'll enjoy many fine friendships if you 
stay at Ann Emery Hall during your summer 
session at the “U”. See page 455. 
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presenting the 1941-42 


editions of our matchless coat classics 


of j only at Chapman's 
in Milwaukee 


Your indispensable fall coat! Snug enough 









for the frostiest winter weather . . . light 
enough for balmy days . . . smart 
enough for anywhere (simply change 
your hat). Just 4 sketched 
from a whole new collec- 
tion . . . all Shagmoor- 


tailored in cloud-soft, 100% 





wool alpacas . . . colors like 


: ineleaf, claret, camel 
Unirimmed boxy Pp ’ ’ ’ 


casual . 39.95 : : 
mexitan. Wise customers 


are making advance selec- 





tions now. 





Wolf - collared coats 
casual... . 69.95 









second floor 
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The classic shirt is our 
Debcraft long-sleeve 
success in spanking 
white twill rayon. 
Launders beautifully. 
Sizes 34-40, 

first floor. 4.00 


Milwaukee 




















Especially for you... 


. . . and the active life you lead, this impeccably tailored 
Stroock wool tweed suit. Perfect wherever you go, it is available 
in beige and 4 colors, sizes 12 to 20. When you are down for 

the Convention, be sure to see our many other Sports Shop aos 


classics, as surprisingly priced as this one! Second floor. 


lest a tc es 
Pe. s-as & a = eee 
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three lounging lovelies 


for Your Night Life 


The latest charmers for a shivery morning or while 


studying far into the night. Sketched left, luxuriously 
quilted cotton print with blue, red, yellow or white 
ground, 4.95 (12-40). Center, Cuddly-warm chenille in 
rose, blue, white or wine, 14.95 (12-42). Left, tailored 
wool flannel robe in powder blue, rose or royal, satin 
piped in contrasting shades, 8.95 (14.20). Just three 
sketched from a marvelous collection you'll want to 


see soon. 


robes, second floor 
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1. Mother would love these 
quaint scrolled ivory minia 
tures, framing hand-colored 
copies of old Fashion Prints. 
Charming pair at 9.50 pair. 


3. Glamorous earrings stud- 
ded with huge stones and tiny 
rhinestones. Snap-on type big 
Sister would be thrilled to own 

7.95 pair. 





puzzled about what to give? 


simply choose these at Chapman's — from 


only at Chapman’s 
in Milwaukee 


2. For Dad or big brother 
handsome, handstitched 
gloves in creamy deerskin. 
Soft, warm and_ beautifully 
grained. Contrast stitching. 
Pair, 6.00 


4. One-hundred twenty-three 
inches of fine leather to wind 
round and round a slim waist. 
Styled by Criterion in vivid 
colors. . 3.00. 





Gift shop 


5. The man in camp or the 
Dad who travels would cherish 
this fine leather brush, hand 
stitched with spur-handled 
leather shoe horn in top 
pocket . . 3.75. 
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Our own famous makes .. . Bien Jolie, 
Warner, Lily of France, Artist Model and many more 
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4 suit tricks 
from our first floor 
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Beloved this season for their suave, 


feminine detailing and _ spirit-lifting 


colors . . . parsley green, petunia, 


peanut butter. See them soon. Shoe Salon 


first floor 
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from 


OUR NEWLY-ADDED 
FRENCH ROOM COL- 


LECTION AT 39.95 


Navy faille costume suit... from 
our new and permanent collection 
of suits and dresses at 29.95... 
39.95 ... and 49.95 in addition to 
our regular stock of fine originals. 


The hat... 12.95. 


Co. 
aC 


Second floor 
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